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Resources For 
Women Prisoners 


Aid to Incarcerated Mothers - 88 Tre- 
mont St. Rm 610, Boston, MA 02108. 


Aid To Prison Mothers -A non-profit 
community based organization. Write: 957 
North Highland Ave, Atlanta, GA 30306. 


American Indian Center Women Serv- 
ices - Assists inimplementing Indian Child 
Welfare Act. They answer questions about 
custody and child welfare. Helps to reunite 
children with released mothers. 225 Valen- 
cia, San Francisco, CA 94121. 


Ecumenical Women’s Center- A data- 


base service and resource list of women in 
prison. Thereisa small fee for their services. 
Write: 5252 North Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Il 
60640. a 


Eve is a quarterly magazine published 
by prisoners at Virginia Correctional Cen- 
ter for Women. $7.00 per yr. for outside 
subscriptions. Write: Eve Magazine, Box 1, 
Goochland, VA 23063. 


Institute of Women Today - Legal 
Research on civil rights action, prison health 
care, employment and vocational guidance. 
An advocate for children of incarcerated 
mothers. Attn. Sister Margaret Ellen Traxier, 
1307 South Wabash Ave Ste 202, Chicago, IL 
60605. 


Legal Services for Prisoners With 
Children - They offer a free book, Incarcer- 
ated Parent’s Manual, and legal assistance 
to incarcerated parents. Write: 693 Mission 
St., 7th Flr., San Francisco, CA 94105. 


Lesbian/Gay Prisoner Support Packet 
- Fund for Human Dignity, free to lesbian 
and gay prisoners. Write: 666 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10012. , 


National Task Force on Prostitution 
works to decriminalize prostitution. Write: 
Box 26354, San Francisco, CA 94126. 


New Directions for Women (Women 
in Prison) - Two issues of this magazine, 
March/April, May/June 1990, cover issues 
not encountered by male prisoners, espe- 
cially in the areas of gender discrimination, 
stereotypes etc. Free to prisoners, write to 
them at: 180 W. Palisade Ave., Englewood, N] 


` 07631. 


Newsletterof the Womens Jail Project 
- Devoted to jail and prison issues involved 
with women. Written by activists commit- 
ted to bringing about changes in the de- 
grading conditions that are inflicted on 
incarcerated women. Write to: Box 1592, 
Madison, WI 53701. 


Out Of Control is geared towards 
supporting lesbian sisters inside. They have 





EAN? 


a particular interest in political prisoners, 
but work with social prisoners as well. Write 
to: Out of Control, Box 30, 3543 18th St., San 
Francisco, CA 94110. | | 


Prison Match - Prison advocacy, crisis 
intervention and social services for prison- 
ers’ children. Write: 1515 Webster St. Ste 403, 
Oakland, CA, 94612. 


Remember Our Sisters Inside - Crea- 
tive Arts Network for Women Prisoners. 
Write: 2144 Shattuck Ave. Rm 504, Berkeley, 
CA 94704. 


Through The Looking Glass - Offers 


support to women prisoners. They do ad- 


vocacy work for women inside. Write: POB 
22061, Seattle, WA 98122. 


Through The Walls - This is a prison- 
abolitionist collective supporting prisoners 
in the Kingston, Ont. area prisons. They 
have a particular focus on the Prison for 
Women. Write to: Through The Walls, 472 
Albert St., Kingston, Ont K71 3W3. 


Tightwire is a long-time publication’ 
coming out of the Kingston Prison for 
Women. Subs are $10/yr.Write to: 
Tightwire, POB 515, Kingston, Ont K7L4W7. 


Wimmin’s Prisoners Survival Net- 
work - A collective of anti-authoritarian, 
prison-abolitionist women whose focus is 
to provide information for and about wim- 
min in prison; and to open channels of com- 
munication with wimmin inside and out. 
Write to them at: WPSN, POB 770, Stn. P, 
Toronto, Ont M5S 2Z1. 


Women for Individual Rights - As- 
sists women in fighting civil rights com- 
plaints and provides personal contacts for 
womenin prison. They also publisha news- 


letter. Write: PO Box 6755, Lake Charles, LA 


70606. 


Women’s Prison Association - Pro- 


vides employment and vocational guid- 


ance. Write 110 Second Ave., New York, NY 
10003. i 


Other Resources 
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Arm The Spirit - Covers the | 
revolutionary resistance from an 
omist perspective. Issue #6 is nox 
able. Free to prisoners. Write to: / 
475, 253 College St., Toronto, M5 


Love and Rage - A revo 


oners, ask for their special issue 
cal prisoners. Write to: Love an 
3 Prince St. Stn., New York, NY.” 


Resistance: Documents and 
sis of the illegal front - This autonor 
anti-imperialist, paper covers stru 
advanced capitalist countries. Their m 
recent issue features last summ 
hawk Resistance. Write to: Friend 
rutti, POB 790, Stn A, Vancouver, 
2N6 Canada. py 


Neither East nor West - Rainbow Haw 
(Paul Knapp), a prisoner in NY, and Ser- 
gei Troyanski, a prisoner in the USSR, 
have had their cases “twinned” by New 
York’s Neither East Nor West. and Moscow's 
Free Initiative group. The prisoners share 
many things in common: both are un- 
justly jailed on drug charges in cases wit 
political overtones; both are anarchis 
anti-war, civil rights and counter-cultu 
activists. A pamphlet detailing their cas 
and the reasons links have been made 
between them, is available from, | 
McGlynn, 528 5th St., Brooklyn, NY 11215. 


; tii ns) 
Free to prisoners. $1 for others. 
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We would like assistance in main- 
taining and developing our Resource List. 
Send any corrections or additions. Next 
issue we will berunning resourcesaround 
AIDS/HIV+, and Native prisoners, 





Autonomist Conference Called for Italy In June 


The Coordinamento Nazionale Anti-Nu- 
cleare, Anti-imperialistico (C.N.A.A.) has an- 
nounced a conference to be held June 7-9, 
1991, in Venice Italy. The 8-year-old group 
coordinates actions and exchanges a 
mation between autonomists in variots 
Italian cities. Its main principles are those of 
anti-institutionalism, direct action and self- 
organization. | 


The goal of the conference is to ex- 
change information on the realities of our 
struggles and work towards developing a 
network of communication and action that 
can confront our rulers. Participants will be 


coming from Europe, North and South. 


America as well as representatives from 
various National Liberation Movements. 
A tentative agenda consists of the follow- 
ing work groups: Internationalism, Anti- 
imperialism, Solidarity, Migration and 
Racism, Atomic Energy and the produc- 
tion of death and NATO and military 
structures. ar 


We know that the majority of our 
readers will not be able to attend very 
easily, but Bulldozer will probably be at- 
tending. If you are interested in the con- 
ference, please write to Bulldozer, POB 
5052, Stn A, Toronto, Ont. MSW 1W4 for 
more details. a 
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Special Section on Freedom Now! 
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Prison News Service 


“Give Us Our Elders or We'll Give You Another Oka” 


by Bulldozer 


On Mar / 8/91, International Woman’s 
Day, nine women in the Segregation Unit of 


_the Kingston Prison for Women (P4W) ended 


a 4-day hunger strike after negotiations with 
the warden resulted in a partial victory. The 
situation had developed rapidly, since the 
women were refusing all food, water and 
medication. Three of the women had already 
been taken to an outside hospital, one with 
kidney failure. When 25 women on A-range 
refused a meal, the administration probably 


‘felt that things could get out of hand and 
granted some concessions. 
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A compassionate pass was granted to 
Dawn McCormick, one of the woman in Seg, 


to visit her mother dying from cancer. This 


pass had earlier been refused. The other 
demand, made by the women, for an inde- 


pendent inquiry into the conditions at PAW 


and into the effects of the criminal justice 
system on women’s lives, was not granted. 
But the solidarity of the women inside, along 
with the outside support shown for the pris- 
oners, has given them new strength to push 
for this demand. 


On Feb/4/91, Lorna Jones, a native 
woman from British Columbia, was found 
hanging in her cell — the fifth suicide by a 
native woman in less than 2 years. A sixth 
woman, Johnny Neudorf, remains in critical 
condition in a coma after a suicide attempt 
last fall. The day after the death, women 


wanting to share their grief and anger at the 


loss of a sister had to negotiate with prison 
authorities forthe “privilege” of not working. 


‘Furthermore, in what was an obvious at- 


tempt to shift responsibility, prisoncrats 
blamed Lorna’s death on another native 
woman, Sandy Murdock, who had just re- 


turned from visiting her friend, Johnny. 


The following day, during a meeting of 


the Native Sisterhood, a confrontation broke ` 


out between Murdock and an employee of 
the Correctional Services of Canada (CSC). 
The employee, though native herself, was 
considered to have worsened the situation 


_around the string of suicides. She was thought 


to have lied to some of the prisoners about the 
circumstances of the earlier deaths and gen- 
erally had shown little sensitivity to the needs 
of the women in trying to deal with these 
traumatic events. Murdock and other mem- 
bers of the Sisterhood were trying to get herto 
come and participate in a circle at the Sister- 
hood meeting in an attempt to clear up some 
of the differences. 








At the time, Murdock repeatedly asked 


to see her native Elder. Her request was ig- 


nored. The prisoncrats immediate response 
to the altercation was to orderall women back 
to their cells, i.e., a lockdown of the entire 
institution. At this point, however, some 
women in “A” range, consisting mainly of 
native women, could no longer contain their 
rage and painand began blocking offa barrier 
and taking over the wing. One woman yelled 
“give us our Elders or we'll give you another 
Oka”, linking their rebellion to the resistance 
of the Mohawks last summer. It was clear that 
this act of resistance was motivated primarily 
by the needs of the native women who must 

endurenotonlythe 


meee pression that all 
a f women inside ex- 
perience, but also 
the deliberate rac- 
ist policesthatcom- 
pletely deny the 
unique needs and 
rights of First Na- 
- tions people. 


stration immedi- 
ately responded to 
the rebellion by 
bringing in an 
emergency re- 
sponse team from 
a nearby men’s 
prisons. Without 
any attempt to 
negotiate or wait 


the guards 
amassed with riot 


broke in with full 
force: gas, dogs and riot clubs. They contin- 
ued to mace women who had fallen uncon- 
scious to the floor. The women kept up the 
struggle for three hours. But eventually they 


_ were overwhelmed. The women were maced 


again, thrown into cold showers and dragged 


into seg. Here, in an.attempt to divide the 


women along racial lines, as well as reflecting 
the racist attitudes of the guards, the native 
women were left naked while the white 
women were given clothes. Many refused the 
clothes offered by their “masters”. 


The prison continued the offensive. All 
native programs were 
suspended. Outside 
workers sympathetic to 
the prisoners, were pre- 
vented from coming in, 
including a program of- 
fering drug and alcohol 
counselling, as well as a 
sexual] abuse counsellor. 
Native Elders were still 
barred from coming in. 
Far from trying to deal 
withtheconditions within 
P4W causing thesuicides, 
the warden blamed the 
deaths on the native sup- 
port programs. She told 
the press that the prob- 
lem was that the women 
had gotten too much too 
fast. 


Ten women, mostly 
native, were kept in isola- 
tion. As many as eighty 
criminal charges were laid 
against 20 women for their 
participation in the upris- 
ing. Temporary passes 
were denied. McCormick 
was denied her compas- 


indignities and re- 


The admini- 


out the situation, 


mae ir Lt plain att 
$ EN a ‘Sight 


~ ofthe women, hen ales 


sionate pass, and Teressa Ann Glaremin, one 
of the few women still in population who was 
willing to speak out, was also thrown into the 
hole. The hunger strike was considered a 
method to try to bring the issue to a head. 


To further isolate the prisoners, Through 
The Walls, an hour long radio program for 
prisoners that was aired on the local univer- 
sity radio station, was told on March/2 by 
radio staff that they were being taken off the 
air after that day’s program. (The lead story 
that week was announcing that the fast was to 
begin thenext Monday.) Various reasons were 


_ given: the show was too much of an advocacy 


program, rather than an “objective” news 
source; they were using the station for the 
purposes of their own political “party”; that 
they “misread or poorly read” their sources; 
and that they were doing too “rough” or 
“poor” on the air, even though the station is 
intended to train people and the station had 
offered no criticisms when Through The Walls 
was expanded to an hour long slot just a few 
weeks earlier. The show was starting to take 
off, having received much positive support 
and constructive criticism from local prison- 
ers. Petitions with many names have been 
sent to the station from both P4W and Mil- 
haven Penitentiary. 


The situation at P4W remains very tense. 
It is a small prison, with just over a hundred 
women locked up, so the numbers of suicides 
that havetaken placeis very significant. Since 
the hunger strike started, there has been 
another suicide attempt and four slashings. 
Butthereisa new found strength. Through The 
Walls will continue doing support work for 
the women. A rally after the initial rebellion 
was Sonde D 75 ESPE from Toronto, 





mee women a 


Please send letters demanding an inde- 
pendent inquiry into P4W and the effect of 
the criminal justice system on women to: 


Prison for Women 

Warden Mary Cassidy 

c/o Regional Headquarters 
King St. W. 

Kingston, Ont K7L 4Y8 


and to 


Pierre Cadieux 
Solicitor-Generals Office 











House of Commons =- 
452 Confederation Bldg. 
Ottawa, Ont. K1A 0A6 - 


Contact 
Through The Walls 
472 Albert St. 
Kingston, Ont K7L 3W3 


Contact the women through 7 y 
Tightwire 
POB 515- $ 
Kingston, Ont K7L 4W7 i 

Tightwire is a very good prison paper, subs 

are $10.00/yr. 


Thanks to the Through The-Walls collective 
and Wimmin Prisoners Survival Network for = 
much of this information. oo 


This issue of Prison News Service is 3 
dedicated to a dear friend of the Bull- 
dozer Collective, who passed away 
on 5/February 1991. Michael Smith 


Sig) $ TO 


~ lived his life_ftully, and although al- 
ways highly principled, he never lost vo 
his sense of humour, theatre and the 


absurd. He confronted AIDS with in- | w 
telligence and dignity, always think- } 
ing of others — especially those with w 
less support/resources than himself. ` 

An outspoken gay rights tactician, he 

drew links between homophobia, 5 
racism and sexism, and was active in = 
Native solidarity struggles from Big = 
Mountain to Oka. His contribution to 4 
the PNS was specific both in terms of 

his focus on prisoner AIDS struggles 

and his financial contributions, as well 

as being generally inspiring to us as a 

passionate and tireless activist in the s; 
face of debilitating illness. He died 2 
ee the company of friends EN 
and family, and will be sadly missed 

as we carry on the struggle of which 

he was so fully a part. We love you, 

Michael. 


The Prison News Service is pub- 
lished bimonthly by PSC Publishers, 
and edited by the Bulldozer Collective. 
It is always free to prisoners. For out- 
siders, subscriptions are by donation, 3 
recommended $10.00/yr, more if you ~ 
can, less if you can’t. Donations are 
needed to keepthis project going. Prison 
support groups can order multiple 
copies for costs of postage. And such 


groups should consider sending us 
regular amounts of money if you think 
this project is worthwhile. Deadline for 
the next issue is May Ist. 


Postal officials — send returns to: : $ 
PSC Publishers, POB 5052, Stn A, Ee 
Toronto, Ont. Canada M5W 1W4. 4 

Mailed under Second Class Regis- 
tration Number 8843. | a 
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From A Sister Fighting Back at P4W 


Late February, 1991 ` 


The Prison for Women (P4W) is back to 
normal today for all those who are afraid to 
lose any more contact with family or any 
venture out into the public. And for those of 
us that are still alive in here, we will not be 
silenced. Over the past month I have been 
watching things that are going on in here that 
just aren’t human. The resistance which hap- 
pened here at the prison was nothing more 
than a calculated act of desperate individuals 
trying to get a “dangerous job” pay raise. Its 
no secret that the coppers here have been 
trying to get some kind of section through the 
Labour Board that will give them an increase 
in pay as a matter of working with “danger- 
ous prisoners”. Well if you tease any kind of 
animal long enough you are bound to get 
them to,react. And what is the cause of that 
reaction? In animals it is called “mean”, butin 
humans it is called “criminal”. 


The warden should not have been sur- 
prised when things got desperate Wednes- 
day. Women here have been telling her for 
some time to curb the behaviour of some of 
the staff members who are having a danger- 
ous impact on some of the sisters here inside. 
Native programs here have been a vital and 
most needed aspect of the prison system for 
decades and for the warden to cut them off, 
merely because members of the staff and, 
indeed, other prisoners told her of the prob- 
lems with staff, is wrong. Thereis no evidence 
that this is the reason because white women 
and other cultural groups have been going to 
the same kinds of programs that the warden 
is saying is the reason for the hangings and 
the violence. That is not logical to me and I 
don’t havea degree in psychology. Nor does | 


the warden and neither does Unit Manage- |- 


ment. 


thing we are because of this 
i ridiculous E olic icy Andi t 


Ah yes— Unit Management: now, if you 
want to know the real problem, that’s where 
the warden should look. And while she is at 
it, she should also checkinto the lack of medical 
care, the lack of privacy on our own “down- 
time”, the work supervisors, which by the 
way are all men and most of these women are 
survivors of abuse by male members of our 
society. | find it hard to believe that admini- 
stration wants to blame the prisoners for an 
act that prejudices the “good order of the 
institution” when in fact it is the administra- 
tion who is responsible for that. When you 
strip search a woman and 
rape her by taking her clothes 
off which are her only pro- 
tection against the peering 
eyes of staff, whoareattimes 
as helpless as the prisoners, 
and then probe inside their 
bodies for contraband, which 
in most cases is based on 
superstition, and then place 
that woman back into popu- 
lation, then she is not going 
to act normal. She acts kind 
of abnormal and does in fact 
cause dissention in the popu- 
lation as a result of the un- 
necessary measures taken by 
the administration. They cry 
and become withdrawn and 
therefore cause the “good 
order of the institution” to 
become interrupted. 


Now I don’t see why 
our keepers are not held 
responsible for the same 





-ours Ss sisters ar eb bein 
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under this policy. Andifthetruth wereknown 
the “good order of the institution” would not 
have been interrupted at all had it not been for 
the interference of certain members of the 
staff into a matter that was none of their 
business in the first place. 


And to the matter of violence and the 
women being out of control. There are almost 
the same amount of coppers here as there are 
prisoners. There are at the best of times 113 
prisoners and there are 67 coppers. So tell me 
if they could not contain one person — which 
is how the “riot” of Wednesday was begun. I 


ae 3 Tea 
Sois po: see 
7” 





In Solidarity With The Aboriginal 


Women in P4W 





Quotes taken from Native Women’s Association of Canada’s submission to the Task Force studying 
P4W. Written by Fran Sugar and Lana Fox, who have both served time at P4W. 


“Essential to an understanding of the 
destructive nature of P4W is the history of 
violence that most of us share. For our sto- 
ries show that we have all been the victims 
of violence. Many of our stories tell about 
sexual and physical abuse during child- 
hood. Some of this violence occurred in our 
birth families, in some cases, it arose in 
foster homes and juvenile institutions. 
Twenty-seven of the 39 women (aboriginal 
women prisoners) interviewed described 
experiences of childhood violence: rape, 
regular sexual abuse, the witnessing of a 
murder, watching our mothers repeatedly 
beaten, beatings in juvenile detention 
centres at the hands of staff and other chil- 
dren. Twenty- one had been raped or sexu- 
ally assaulted either asa child or as adults”. 

* The death rate for Aboriginal people 
is one and half times higher than for non- 
Aboriginal people. For those under 35, the 
rate is triple. 

* In Alberta, 4% of the population is 

Aboriginal, but 30% of the puigoners: are 
Native. 
* In 1985, 60% of violent ee by 


women were domestically related. The 
“victim” was usually a spouse or common 
law partner who was abusive. 

* Twice as many Aboriginal women 
serve time as Aboriginal men. 

*Of federally sentenced wimmin, 16% 
are Aboriginal women, although Aborigi- 
nal people make up only 3% of the total 
population. 

* Aboriginal people in Canada have a 
greater chance of going to jail or commit- 
ting suicide than graduating from high 
school. 

“Our understanding of law, of courts, 
of police, of the judicial system, and of pris- 


ons are all set by lifetimes defined by ra- 


cism... Culturally, economically, and as a 
people we havebeen oppressed and pushed 
aside by whites. We were sent to live on 
reserves that denied us a livelihood, con- 
trolled us with rules we did not set, and 
made us dependent on services we could 
not provide forourselves...The Indian agent 
and the police are for us administrators of 
oppressive regimes whose authority we 
resent and deny. Like other peoples around 


the world who live under illegitimate po- 
litical structures, we learn that the rules 
imposed by this authority exist to be bro- 
ken, that they are not our ways, that they 
are only the outside and not the inside 


measure of the way a person should act”. 


“For Aboriginal women, prison is an 
extension of life on the outside, and be- 
cause of this it is impossible to heal 
there...prisons offer more white authority 
thatis sexist, racist and violent. Prisons are 
then one more focus for the pain and rage 
we carry. For us, prison rules have the 
same illegitimacy as the oppressive rules 
under which we grew up...It is racism, 
past in our memories and present in our 
surroundings, that negates non-native 
attempts to reconstruct our lives...Jtisonly 
Aboriginal people who can instill pride 
and self-esteem lost through destructive 
experiences of racism. We cry out for a 
meaningful healing process that will have 
real impact on our lives, but the objectives 
and implementation of the healing proc- 
ess must be premised on our need, the 
need to heal and walk in balance. “co 


did not know that one woman was so power- 


ful that there was no way these coppers could 
have used other methods to contain the situ- 
ation. And not only that — how can the voice 
of the oppressed be called violence and riot- 
ous and the voice of the oppressor be called 
contain and control? Allthese women wanted 
was the truth. And all they were asking for 
was to see their Native Elder. These women 
are honourable in their intentions and if they 
give their word then it is good. That is about 
the only thing they really have left, is that you 
can trust what they say. It is my firm belief 
that this is the main reason that they would 
not let them see their Elder — because they 
would have stopped the resistance at that 
point. 


But the administra- 


tion did not-want that to 
happen. They wanted the 


Section 2 or to use the re- 
sistance as a means to get 
more pay for the kind of 

_ job they are doing. With 
Unit Management coming 
into its own, I guess the 
turnkeys may feel a bit | 
threatened. ; 


Right now at P4W 
there isa deadly calmas if 
we are in the eye ofa hur- 
ricane. I cannot believe 


me. I see the dead eyes 
and hear the silenced 
voices of my sisters and in 
the night I pray to Grand- 
father Creatorfora change 
of heart in those that feel 


prisoners we. are not al- 
lowed our Humanriess. 


zens here = ae are inno- 


cent. Some are here be-» m | 


cause of being torn from their families and 
who became dislocated adults becauseo hat a 
abuse; some are here because that relief of 
abuse was found in drugs and alcohol, and. 
when youare robbed of your moral and social 
conscience because of it, things do occur; 
some are here because they have no other 
place to go. Isn’t that sad? That all these 
women haveto be further mistreated notonly _ 
by their keeper but by the society they must 
return to one day. That is why we thank you 
for your support that this does not go un- 
checked. It is time in this nation that the 
horror stories of the citizens who fill these 
Human Warehouses be checked out. We will 
be handicapped out there because of our status 
as prisoners Bit we were always Human. 





oF 


My people lived on this land for genera- 
tions and they never had to build a prison to 
keep anyone in. Prisons are a shameful thing 
because they are things that hide humanness - 
of race behind walls of concrete, giving those 
that keep us the power to do whatever they 
want to us. So I stand in Solidarity with my 
sisters in seg. No one here can offer to take 
anything away from meas result of being hu; 
man. Not the warden, not the society, not the 
Creator. No one can take my spirit away from 
me unless I let them. And that is why I have 
the highest respect for my sisters in seg and 
pray fortheir return to population every night. 
This nation was changed not through passive 
exchange, but through violent resistance. And 
so must a change occur within P4W as the re- 
sult of mistreated women rising up against 
their oppressors to hear their voices scream- 
ing in Unity: “We can’t take anymore. We 
want to be treated as human beings. We don’t 
want to die in here without being loved.” 


By a sister inside the Prison for Women, 
Kingston. 


Labour Board to enforce 
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Packing Prisons 


by Bill Dunne 


According. to a new study released in 
January by the Sentencing Project of the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, the 
U.S. holds proportionally more of its citizens 
captive than any other country. Bar none. 
None of the states formerly villified as the 
“evil empire” and its outposts surpass the 
would be “land of the free” in imprisoning 
people under their control. Nor does the truly 
evil remnant of empire exercizing a dictator- 
ship of race in South African jail as many. 
Even the regime of the west’s current defini- 


tionof despot, Saddam Husscin, doesn’t cage 


such numbers. 


The Sentencing Project study includes 


- prisoners held in both state and federal pris- 


ons and also those incarcerated in county 
(local) jails. This was a herculcan task, given 
that the jail rates are more difficult to come by 


(there areapproximatcly 3000 counties in the 
U.S.) and tend to fluctuate more, and more 


rapidly, than prison incarceration rates. By 
these statistics, the U.S. imprisons over one 
million people and doesn’t exceed other 
countries by just a few prisoners — doesn’t 
hold the lead in infamy by a margin small 
enough tosuggest that the front runner might 
depend on the day of observation. The US. 
holds 426 prisoners per 100,000 population in 


its jails and prisons with South Africa at 333 


and the Soviet Union at 268. Other countries 
pack orders of magnitude fewer victims into 
their gulags. Even political subdivisions 
known for lack of concern for human rights 
like Malaysia, Northern Ireland, and Turkey 
don't approach the U.S. in resort to the prison 
0 he apparatus of repression with 126, 
and 96 prisoners per 100,000 population, 


Va 
ctively. 
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ot of peo 
100,000"population of the relevant jurisdic- 
tion (i.e. excluding the mostly unsentenced or 
short term prisoners in local jails), it can be 
seen that the rates vary dramatically among 


the US. states — sometimes surprisingly. As 


of June, 1990, 73 was the low and 1741 the 
high, the high ironically in the jurisdiction 
that generates the most rhetoric about free- 
dom and demanding it elsewhere, Washing- 
ton, DC. The national average was 301, in- 
cluding some 57,000 federal prisoners. In the 
decade of the 80s, the growth of sentenced 
prison populations was metcoric, 115% for 
the country asa whole. The west wasafflicted 
with the most rapid increase, 203% for the 13 
westernmost states. The expansion appears 


to beaccclerating, too, with larger increasesat 
the end of the decade. Colorado was the head 


of the zit in fiscal year 1988-89 with a whop- 


ping single-year jump of 26.9%, followed by 
Utah with 21.9%. 


What accounts for this insanity? What 
has changed in U.S. society in the last decade 


tọ explain such accelerating inflation of the 


prison population? Impovcerishment, great 
economic disparities, social and political dis- 
enfranchisement and isolation, conditioning 
to conspicuous consumption as the source of 


internal and external validation and valuc, 


and attitudes about what is crime and what 
constitutes justice all contribute to the per- 
ception and actuality of law breaking. While 
the interplay of these and other factors is 
complex and often subjective and varies from 
place to place, they simply have not changed 
enough to explain the explosion of imprison- 
ment in the U.S. Verily, economic and politi- 
cal circumstances would argue for it being 
higher elsewhere in the world. Hence, itis not 
“fighting crime” that is the primary cause, 
nor is it the economics of the prison industry 
and/or bureaucratic momentum. 
Contrary to popular mythology, it is 


instability in the U.S. that drives its rulers’ 
lock-'em-up binge. The U.S. is a superpower 


in decline. It is faced with intensifying com- 


petition abroad and diminishing ability to 







d to prisons only per- 


exploit other parts of the world and dictate 
terms of commerce. This means the ruling 
and exploiting class-— those who own and 
control business, finance, government, and 
productive capacity — will not be able to con- 
tinuc to buy social harmony. It will be forced 
to cut the relatively high wages, salaries, and 
social welfare transfers it pays to the large 
majority of the people who produce the social 
wealth. The social contract will be renegoti- 
ated — is being right now, in fact. As it hap- 
pens, the living standards of poor and.work- 
ing people will decline — as they have been. 
As theslide steepens, people will resist losing 
what is already theirs, particularly as they see 
that the losses are not spread evenly across 
the socicty. 


The ruling class is preparing to counter 
this inevitable resistance. It is not now war- 
ring on drugs and crime as much as it is 
warring against future threats to its hegem- 
ony. Since it will not beable to afford as much 
as the trickery, cajolery, and manipulation 
that characterizes the current facade of de- 
mocracy forall, it will have to rely moreonthe 
stick: the apparatus of repression. Imprison- 
ment is the keystone of the apparatus. Since 
about 1970, the rulers have been creating the 
political will for the expansion of and climi- 
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The U.S. and 
Canada Continue 
Their Attack On the 


Six Nations 


Linda Marks (Markiewicz) isa tradition- 
alist/nationalist of the Turtle Clan of the 
Oncida Nation of the Six Nations Iroquois 
Confederacy. She is the 43 year old mother of 
5 children and 6 grandchildren. Linda has 
been employed by Oncida Ltd. as a transfer 
clerk for 18 ycars.On May/ 18/89, fiveOncida 
women and four Oneida and Mohawk men 
were arrested and Linda was subsequently 
released on $10,000 bail-bond. 


The political trial of Linda and her co- 
defendants was held from Mar/5-Apr/20/ 


90, in the U.S. federal Court in Syracuse, NY 


with U.S. Judge Howard Munson presiding. 
The seven week trial resulted in the all-white 
jury convicting Linda of 1) conspiracy to re- 
ceive stolen funds, 2) receiving stolen Oneida 
funds, 3) conspiracy to riot, 4) conspiracy to 
commit arson, and 5) perjury. 


All charges and convictions of the nine 
defendants stem from the political unrest 
within the Oneida Nation territory, resulting 
intwo separate takeovers and the arsonofthe 
Oncida Bingo Hall. To date, the federal gov- 
ernment has not charged anyone with the 
first takeover or the actual arson. 


nation of many restraints on police agencies 
as well as for large scale incarceration. The 
continual erosion of suspect's legal rights, 
routine use of police tactics that 20 years ago 
would have been considered brutality, and 
the surge in incarceration of the last decade 


indicate the success of this strategy. As a re-- 
sult, there will be ever more prisons to pun- 


ish, segregate, isolate, and destroy legions of 
union organizers, community activists, revo- 
lutionaries, and others who buck being the 
victims made to pay for the new world order 
— and it will be easier to put them there. 


Aside from different attitudes regarding 
administration of justice and recognition of 
the counterproductivity of imprisonment, 
especially for long terms, there are objective 
reasons why rates of imprisonment compa- 
rable to that of the U.S. do not occur in other 
countries. In many, the apparatus of repres- 
sion has been sufficiently discredited that the 


. political will does not exist for moves in that 


direction and any such move would cost the 
local elites more in stiffened resistance than 
the benefits would be worth. In others, the 
threat posed by impoverished. multitudes 
because those victims are already deprived, 


demoralized, discouraged, disorganized and 


thus incapable of great resistance; there is a 


Linda believes that she and her family 
were targetted, framed and unjustly perse- 
cuted for their traditional beliefs and for their 
participation in exposing corruptand fraudu- 
lent individuals, recognized and supported 
by the government, who claim to represent 
the Oncida Nation. The traditional Oneida 
Nation Council of Chiefs have supported 
Linda and her family’s position and testified 
on their behalf during the trial. Linda was not 
allowed to testify on her own behalf. 


On June/8/90, U.S. Judge Munson de- 
nied all motions to overturn the jury’s guilty 
verdicts as well as denying motions request- 
ing a new trial. On Jan/25/91, Linda was 
sentenced to 21 months in prison and 24 
months of supervised release. Bail pending 
appeals was denied and the four men (includ- 
ing Linda’s husband and son-in-law) were 
immediately placed in custody of the US. 
Federal Marshalls. The men are presently 
being held in prison in Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Georgia. Linda has been ordered to re- 
port to the Lexington FCI for women in Lex- 
ington, KY in March. Sheis now duc to report 
on June/27/91. 


The Lexington Prison for Women was 
investigated and condemned by Amnesty 
International which stated in a 38 page docu- 
ment that the maximum security prison’s 
conditions were “deliberately and gratui- 
tously oppressive” and that the Bureau of 
Prison’s treatment of the women was “cruel, 
inhumancand degrading”, violating interna- 
tional law. 


significant difference between losing what 
one has and not getting what one needs or 
wants. In yet others, a stable balance exists 
and is likely to continue and even improve, 
thus obviating escalations of repression. In 
short, only inthe U.S. are the conditions such 
that the ruling class can profit, albeit only in 
the short term, from a rapidly growing gulag 


_ archipelago. — 


~ 







For these reasons, the upward spiral of 
the prison populations in the U.S. will con- 
tinue. If the rate of incarceration continues at 
only the 1988-89 level of 13.1% per year na- 
tionally (i.c. does not increase as it has been), 
there will be three million state and federal 
prisoners in 2001, more than 1% of the total 
population. Added to those hosts will be a 
likely greater number under other forms of 
state control such as probation, parole, elec- 
tronic monitoring, etc. There will be “felons” 
under every bed, justifying further expansion 
of an occupying army of “security forces” 
amid the populace and further withdrawal of 
civil liberties in the name of “fighting crime” 
and “security”. The first decade of pushing 
the police state went slowly. The data on 
prison populations shows the second one 
steepened the slippery slope dramatically. 
The omens are bad for the third one. 
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population and total 
prison population by 
stale, 30 JUNE 1990 


plus Žo change in 
The west in 88-89 


For more information, write: 


Mohawk Warrior Society Legal Defense Fund, 
Mohawk Territory, viaPOB515, Hogansburg, 
NY 13655, Attn: Rowena General 

Or cdf: Brenda Kane (518)677-3924; 
Rowena General (613)575-2277; or the Mo- 
hawk Nation Office (514)638-4750. 


The Six Nations are definitely under 
sustained attack from the two states (Canada 
and the U.S.). The legal proceedings from last 
summer's vicious attack on the Mohawks are 
coming along slowly. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of charges have been laid against the 
Mohawks and other First Nations people. 
The good news recently is that Gordon La- 
zore and Ronald Cross, the only two people 
still held since last September, have been 
released on $50,000 bail, in spite of consistent 
bullshit from: the Crown (the prosecution in 
Canada), the police and the courts. They are 
under severe restrictions, and were ordered 
to live on the Oneida Territory near London, 
Ont, nearly 500 miles from their homes and 
the court. | 


The defense of sovereignty means that 
the legal cases are much more complicated 
than normal “criminal” charges; thelegal bills, 
therefore, are mounting. Cross and Lazore 
will be compelled to spend thousands of 
dollars just going to their hearings. Please 
send along some money if you can: 


The Liberation of the Mohawk Nation De- 
fense Fund, Kahnawake Mohawk Territory, 
via POB 1987, Kahnawake, PQ JOL 2B0 
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One of the key training grounds for NATO 
pilots, for the the bombing of Iraqand Kuwait, isthe 
location ofa different war: the resistanceof the Innu 
peopleof Nitassinan (Labrador, Newfoundland) to 
the Goose Bay Department of National Defense 
(DND) station. Innu land (never ceded to Canada 
or any other foreign nation) is being used for low- 
level military training/testing flights, devastating 
the hunting way of life. People are harassed and 
charged for hunting caribou and porcupine, ani- 
mals which have sustained the Innu for genera- 


a people and as a nation. We insist that all steps in the process be 
understood and ratified by the people. We hope that Canada and 
Newfoundland are seriously committed to reso this out- 
standing issue. 


Innu Nation Continues 
To Resist Invasion 3 


Your continued support is more important now than it has 

ever been. Both we, and the governments need to be certain that 

a you are behind us when we say, “Weare a nation, we will not ex- 

Dear friends, tinguish our rights and’ title to our land.” 

It has been with great difficulty that we Innu from Sheshatshit 

and Utshimassit came to a decision to begin preliminary negotia- 

tions with the governments of Canada and Newfoundland to im- 

plement our rights in Nitassinan. We have struggled long and 

hard, suffering prison and separation from loved ones in an effort 

to protect our land. Our efforts have met with some success; 

pressure has been applied to governments, and thousands of 

North Americans and Europeans have been made aware of our 
struggle. 


. Thank you for the support you have shown us, we only ask 
that it continue. 


Peter Penashue 
President, Innu Nation oo 


dience. 


The Innu people are determined to make the 
links between aggression aimed at Iraq and that 
which Nitassinan has faced, and note-that the for- 
mer commander of the military base at Goose Bay 
is in charge of the Canadian F-18 squadron in the 
Gulf. In a letter to Canada’s prime minister, they 
state: “Wein no way support Iraq’s attempt to settle 
its historic political concerns using force. But we are 
also not prepared to accept that the nations allied 
against Iraq are in truth, fighting for the rights of 
Kuwaiti citizens, or for a just world order. Their 
past eagerness to divide up the Arab world for their 
owncolonial interests makes their credibility in this 
conflict highly questionable. Canada specifically 
has been prepared to sacrifice the rights of the Innu 
Nation to practice fora war that is getensibly to pro- 
tect human rights.” 


Unfortunately, military training is continuing, and possibly 
expanding. In addition to this, other major developments are 
pressing in on us which include a large hydro-electric project and oe 
its transmission lines, a skidoo trail and the Trans-Labrador High- | - Ge 
way, both of which will cut through land which wecontinuc to use. 
Forestry companies are preparing plans for major log and pulp 
operations locally, and non-Innu continue to build private and 
commercial hunting and fishing cabins in the interior. All the while 
other aboriginal groups are progressing in “land claim” negotia- 
tions that will have major impacts on our homeland. | 
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We are in no way relenting in our efforts to protect what is 
ours. We shall continue our struggle. But we felt the time was right 
to begin discussions with governments as part of these efforts. Our 
participation in this process is toward a very specific purpose: that 
we do not end up witha “reserve”, but that Innu havea real home- 


The following is from-the Update newsletter, 
available from the Innu Resource Centre, Sheshat- 
shiu, Nitassinan (Labrador, NFLD), AOP 1M0. Do- 





nations are always welcome. 





land, a homeland where we have the dignity and power to live as 


In Defense of Sacred Land — 


The Lilwat 


by Jill Bend 


The invasion of the Sovercign | Mohawk 


T E 


Nation ignited our solidarity with our broth- ` 


ersand sisters. Wc, too, havea golf courseand 
airport built over our sacred ancestral graves- 
ites. Logging companies, operating under 
illegal licences issued by the provincial gov- 
ernment that has no jurisdiction over our 


_land, have blown up our sacred gavesites by 


building roads to steal our valuable timber 
resource.” 


These words, contained in a Lil’wat 
Nation press statement, from last year, attest 
to the age old grievances of the Mt. Curry 
band. On July/12/90, the day after the first 
rounds of gunfire against the Mohawk block- 
ade at Kanesatake, the Lil/ wat followed the 
example of the Mercier bridge blockade on 
Kahnawake territory by closing the Duffy 
Lake Road between Pemberton and Lilloett 
in British Columbia. The outcry from indus- 
try, government and police was deafening. 
Since the road passed through their territo- 
ries, the Lil’wat Peoples’ Movement stood its 
ground reiterating that they had never signed 
a treaty with Canada and had never ceded 
their land away to the province. The land is 
theirs and is sacred. Armed with this funda- 
mental truth, the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
and acommitment to protect their lands, they 
maintained the roadblock for four months 
until the province did a land grab and them 
petitioned the court for an injunction and 
enforcement order to remove the blockade. 


On Nov/6/90, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police (RCMP) invaded and liter- 
ally dragged away 63 First Nations people, 
charging them with criminal contempt for 
ignoring the Supreme Court order. Under 
international law, since no treaty has been 
signed, the Lil’wat are considered interna- 
tionally protected persons. Based on inter- 
pretation of the 1763 Royal Proclamation, the 


-Lil’wat Nationisa sovereign nationand there- 


fore the courts and police have no jurisdiction 
over them. Refusing to surrender to a foreign 
nation’s authority, 49 Natives declared them- 
selves prisoners-of-war and spent almost a 
month behind bars without bail for refusal to 
give their colonized names or si gna pledge to 
not set up the blockade again. “We are teach- 






another battle — 








ing our own people the truth about the Se- 
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system thats is not ours’ cae Terri ichu 
spokeswoman for the Lil’ wat Peoples’ Move- 
ment. 


In the forum of the courtroom, they won 
the right to proceed with a 
defense case based on the sovercign nation 
argument. That case is still being heard and 
peoples’ expectations of the results remain 
realistic. To emphasize their awareness of the 
long, steep road ahead for change within 
their Nation, John says “we are dealing with 
frustrated people that have been living in a 
colonized system too long and the colonized 
system has been making them confused. We 
are trying to start a decolonizations process. 
We had stared this two months prior to the 


first roadblock.” 


While the courts are considering the 


_ balance of justice, the corporate loggers have 


been hustling to get back to their task of 
hauling trees and making big bucks. Interna- 
tional Forest Products (Intefor), and their sub- 
contractor Howe Sound Timber, are operat- 
ing in haste just in case the court grants the 


Lil’wat Nation the jurisdiction they already | 


rightfully claim. Roadbuilding continued af- 
ter the New Year along the south-west side of 
Lilloett Lake, at A7xa7 (pronounced 
A’huh’ah), the place where it has long been 
held that their ancestors welcome the new 
souls into the realm of the spirit world. Three 
kilometers of a t thirteen er a have 


PERTY ME by LOST ‘Seven ae 
ial sites are located along the hillside and cul- 
turally modified trees have been identified 
giving proof to the ancestral use of that area. 
Although archeologists and anthtopologists 
have been called in, the industrial desecration 
was not halted until the Lil’wat Peoples’ Move- 


“ment mounted another roadblock, in Janu- 


ary, of the road construction along the Ure 
Creek drainage basin. 


Intefor appealed to the court for an in- 
junction against this blockade and were 
granted such on Feb/1/91. The following 
week saw one incursion after another onto 
Liwat land and initially, the people were 
able to form a strong defense armed with 
rocks and loud voices which drove away the 
police. When the lawyer, Bruce Clark, at- 
tempted to forestall the enforcement of the 
injunction by petitioning the court to defer 
action until the decision on the sovereignty 
trial, the courts responded by threatening to 
pull the lawyer’s right to practise. On Feb/9, 
the RCMP staged a pre-dawn raid on the 
makeshift camp, and with flashlights cocked, 
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arrested 9 men and 2 women witha brutality 
that left clothes ripped off and injuries from 
beatings. Once again, we have eleven First 
Nations people in custody without bail: on 
charges of obstruction and contempt. 


Out of the centre of the a n has. 
ao another strong positive forece— the 


ne women ideas 
Nation. Elaine James, one of the coordinator 
for the women at Mt. Currie explains fae 
“the women’s circle started while the first 
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blockade was still on, in the summersIf the 





women have things bothering them, we tal 


-around the fire. We keep each others spirits a 


up. If someone is trying to quit drinking and 
they say they need support because they feel 

weak, then we meet. We burn tobacco on our 
sacred fireand offer prayers. Especially when 
we sing the women’s warrior song, itseems to 
make the women really strony. It comes out 
so loud and clear.” 


Outlining some of the practical plans for 
the upcoming months, James continues, “we 
want to be self-sufficient. In the spring, some 
of us are going to havea garden. We want to 
farm so that if anything happens, we would 
have our gar@prs and our meat. We want to 
got the kitchen going so wecan havea bakery. 
If someone needs bread, they can trade for 
something else. It would be like a co-opera- 
tive.” A list itemizing ways of showing sup- 
port has been prepared and willbenetworked 
through local organizations. 


“They said on the news that Intefor is 
going to start blasting again. They say there 
are no grave sites over there. What they. are 
saying is just like slapping our elders in the 
face. My grand father, Charlie Mack, just died 
last year. He as 89 years old and used to talk 
about the smallpox and the people that were 


buried over there by the lake. His grand- - 


mother told him all those stories.” says James, 
the worry in her voice almost physically pal- 
pable through the telephone wires. If one 


thing is certain, it is that the First Nations 


people will continue to act until they are 


recognized asthe sovercign nations they know 


themselves to beand until the lands they hold 
as sacred are returned to their jurisdiction for 
the protection needed to ensure a future for 
the survival of all. Nothing less. 


Material and moral support are needed. 
Donations can be sent to the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Acct. # 1035827, Branch 00380, Vancouver, BC. 
For further information, call Terri John at (604) 
894-0069, fax or phone. co 
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Perotti, Leisure and Ohio Prisoners 


Start Hungerstrikes 


by John Perotti 


On Feb/8/91, in the super-max admin- 
istrative control unit (AC-Isolation) at Mans- 


_ field Correctional Institute (Manci) high tech 


prison, designed after the US Pen at Marion, 


35 guards and high ranking prison officials ° 


opened 6 prisoner's food slots — cuffed the 
prisoners behind their back and proceeded 
to enter the cells, beating each prisoner with 


their fists, boots and clubs. Two prisoners . 


kicked their cell doors off the hinges, but 
were restrained. These brutal beatings were 
unnecessary and excessive. The prisoners 
beaten were: Eric “Sudan” Swafford #178862; 
Mike Woods #152543: K.Patton #R132770; 
Ike Thompson #156151; Clay #216762; and 
Eugene Adams #144736. Adams was beaten 
so badly he required numerous stitches to 


his head. The beds and all their belongings 


were then removed from theircells and these 
men were forced to sleep naked on the floor 
with only a thin plastic mattress. 


In sheer frustration of their situation, 
the prisoners started a death fast, begun on 
Feb/9/91. They will not eat until an investi- 
gation is started concerning the beatings; 
they receive proper medical treatment; their 
beds and other property are returned; warm 
clothes are issued to them; and other de- 
mands will be announced. They request that 


outside groups call the prison and write’ 
letters to protest thcir conditions and moni- 


tor their situations. Letters of protest should 


Lettersofencoura gement should be sent 
to the prisoners at that same address. 


On other fronts, John Perotti and his 
partner, Linda Leisure, have been on hun- 
gerstrike since Feb/14/91. Perotti has been 
held on a one man isolation tier — suppos- 
edly only until MANCI’s AC unit opened. 
His visits have been restricted to one-one 
hour non-contact visit in full restraints a 
month. His mail is censored and often de- 
stroyed and behaviour modification prac- 
ticed on him in full force. Prisoncrats refuse 
to release him from AC and refuse totransfer 
him to MANC1 as promised. 


Letters of.protest of his treatment and re- 
questing a transfer can be sent to: 


George Wilson, Director 

Dep't of Rehabilitation and Corrections 
1050 Freeway Dr. N. 

Columbus, OH 43229 


We'rein here for you, you’re out there for us. 


The Anarchist Black Cross is asking that let- 
ters be sent supporting Perotti with the de- 
mands: 


1- Release Perotti from isolation into general 
population. 


2 - Lift the restrictions on his visits, including 
the complete ban on Linda Leisure. 


3 - Stop the harassment and beatings. 





be sent to: 


Warden Daalberg 
ANCL 
- Mansfield, OH 44901 = = 
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For more information on John’s Situation, 
-` write to John Perotti, POB 56-167712, Leban- 
non, OH 75036 


Or write to the NY Anarchist Black 
Cross, POB 20521, Tompkins Sq. Stn. 10009 


ie 


_ French Group Fights Prison Plan With 


Humour and Direct Action 


Bulldozer has received word that an 
underground group in France, Os Can- 
gacciros, has been committing acts of resis- 
tance against the “13,000 Project” — new 
maximum security penitentiaries with room 
for 13,000 prisoners. The information came to 
us, anonymously translated, from the 
magazines Mordicus, B.P.11,75622 Paris cedex 
13, France, and Le Monde Libertaire, 145 rue 
Amelot, 75011, Paris, France. 


Beginning in April 1989, Os Cangaceiros 
targetted different companies involved inthe 
construction of the new prisons. Theiractions 
included: basic industrial sabotage of materi- 
als, computers, and electronic equipment; the 
theft and publication of blueprints and other 
technicaldocuments;anda physical attackon 
an architect who designed some of the new, 
high-tech prison buildings. 


Os Cangacciros indicate inthedocument 
we received that prisoner revolt in France is 
widespread. They describe in detail the high- 
tech electronicsurveillance, theisolation cells, 
the regimentation and repression build into 
the very design of the buildings which is the 
hallmark of the new generation of prisons 
now being built in advanced capitalist coun- 
tries around the world. Yet they ‘note that 
prisoners are already in revolt in the new 
institutions which have so far been opened! 


We reproduce the following communi- 
ques in full: 


ORSA Cement 
02000 Laon 
17/9/90 


Recipient: 


SUBJECT: OUR BEING ON YOUR PREM- 
ISES IN MID-APRIL 1990. 


PRETTY CEMENT FACTORY YOU . 
YOU HAPPY 


YOU BUILDING PRISON IN LAON 


US PISSED OFF 


US DESTROY ELECTRONIC CONSOLE 
CONTAINING DATA 


YOU PISSED OFF 
US PREFER YOU PISSED OFF 
US HAPPY 


OS CANGACEIROS 


Paris, 27/2/90 


Subject: Ambush 


Are your wounds well healed, architect? 
Did you figure out why? | 


Shamelessly, with no discretion of any 
kind, centimetre by centimetre, you have 
conceived these cages in which even the 
handicapped will be locked up. Inside the 
walls which you have designed, individuals 
who are worth more than you, will be beaten 
up on a regular basis. It is good that you have 
received an appetizer of what thousands of 
prisoners will have to endure to the nth de- 
gree. 


To be sure, architect, this is not your 
company’s first infamy. Considering what 
you build to house normal citizens, one can 
guess your competence to shut away delin- 
quents. One moves easily from the tower 
blocks of the 13th arrondisement (an area of 
Paris) to prison cells. 


Scum, looking at your mug, we wereable 
to note from your tired face how deeply you 
involve yourself in your projects. 
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Clallam Bay 
Prisoner Beaten 


by Paul Wright 


On Dec/17/90, at about 6:35 in the eve- 
ning several prisoners got into a fight in the 
F-Unit (Close Custody) rotunda area. Even- 
tually guards carted the participants of that 
fight off to the “hole”. At about 7:10 that 
evening, Aaron Fast, a black prisoner, was 
called to the F-Unit duty office. Present in 
the duty office were sergeants Frank and 
Delong and six prison guards and counsel- 
lor Kent Gonzalez. F-Unit prisoners, locked 


in our pods, watched in horror as Aaron ` 


was browbeat into a corner by Frank and 
Delong who then rushed him and within 
seconds all 8 guards were on top of Aaron 
and he was hidden from view. 


A few minutes later, after Aaron had 
his hands cuffed behind his back, he was 
dragged out of F-Unit, his face visibly 
bruised, screaming in pain that his arm had 
been injured. Some ten minutes later he was 
taken from the segregation unit (which is 
down the hall from F-Unit) to the hospital 
for treatment. It has been reported that 
Aaron’s arm was broken during the inci- 
dent. 


Aaron had not been involved in the 
earlier fightin any way. He’salso nota gang 
member, nor affiliated with any gangs. Just 
like all the other cases of prisoners beaten 
by guards that I have witnessed here at 
CBCC, Aaron has the misfortune of being 
small in size and young, as usual, it was an 
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all white gang of prison guards that brutal- 
ized him. Delong has been involved in 
numerous assaults and beatings against 
prisoners in the past. Complaints to prison 
officials about past beatings have resulted 
in no action being taken and the abuses 
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Complaints have been filed on 
Aaron’s behalf with the U.S. Justice Dep't, 
the governor's office, the NAACP and 
others. As PNS readers may recall, it was 
the beating of prisoner Terry Grant in 
Mar/90 that set off the riot in F-Unit when 
outraged prisoners went to his aid and 
attempted to rescue him from the savage 
beating he was being subjected to in the F- 
Unit rotunda. It appears that DOC offi- 
cials prefer to let matters reach that stage 
than to train and discipline their staff. 
How many beatings does a guard have to 
be involved in before his superiors begin 
to suspect something is amiss? 


As ofthis writing (DEC/25/90) Aaron 
is still being held in the hole and his at- 
tackers are carrying on as usual. 


(by Bulldozer) The administration at 
Clallam Bay weren’t very-happy when 
this article appeared in the Prisoners’ Legal 
News, of which Wright is co-editor. Cop- 
ies of that issue were banned from the 
prison. And when eventually allowed 
through, the page with this article was 
missing. Wright was infracted for the-ar- 
ticle. He challenged the infraction, which 
the warden dismissed, claiming that 
Wright had agreed to withdraw the ar- 
ticle, which of course wasn’t true. But it 
was sufficient for the Dep’t of Corrections 
tothen tell Wrightthat they had dismissed 
his legal challenge of the infraction since 
there was no longer any infraction on 
record. 


As Paul says in a letter, the admini- 
stration would sooner intimidate into si- 
lence the prisoners who complain about 
the beatings than actually discipline or 
constrain the actions of their guards. The 
administration believes that by censoring 
and suppressing information of the beat- 
ings and other civil and human rights 
abuses, they will be able to pretend that 
nothing is happening. oo 





Before you were building 
walls, now you're going to 
knock them down. 


Os Cangacetros 
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Lyon, 29/03/90 

To the FORCLUM Company 
Rue Victor Billon 

33000 LE BOUSCAY 


Subject: Wrecking 
Sirs, 


Our visit to your estab- 
lishment during the night of 
11-12/Feb/90 obliges a num- 
ber of commentaries on our 
parts: 


We were able to note at 
our leisure to what extent your 
company, which boasts of op-- 
crating in the area of prison 
security, finds itself unable to 
protect its own flank. In fact, 
all we had to do was to push 
one of the windows of one of 
your offices to get inand oper- 
ate without encountering the 
least obstacle. 


As well, reading your dossiers did not 
fail to turn out to be extremely instructive. 
Perhaps the fact of working for the state 
conferred an assurance and a feeling of impu- 
nity which it seemed that nothing could 
trouble? Nothing, in fact, except ourinterven- 
tion. 


Your sponsors will undoubtedly be as- 
tonished to discover how casy it is to drop in 
and glean confidential instructions. 


Be assured that we will know how to 
make good use of everything that was not 
destroyed. 


Os Cangaceiros 





Unfortunately, 13 people, including 
several persons associated with the magazine 
Mordicus, have been arrested in connection 
with the Os Cangaceiros activities. Mordicus 
members note that many other publications 
have carried Os Cangacciros communiques, 
and that the films necessary for the publica- 
tions of their next issue have been seized. 
They believe that this is a naked act of repres- 
sion against their magazine, which has a cir- 
culation of 30,000. 


We hope to carry more news about the 
situation of the 13 arrested and the laudable 
activities of Os Cangaceiros in a future issue. 


Bulldozer <o 
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Q: Could you describe the reasons for your 
imprisonment? 


Dhoruba: I was imprisoned as a conse- 


quence of my involvement in the Black Pan- 


ther Party (BPP). The Black Panther Party was 
an organization in the Black community in 
the United States that sought to defend the 
Black community from racist police attacks; 
that attempted to acquire self-determination 
for the Black community; that attempted to 
establish decent education for Black children; 
that attempted to acquire decent housing for 
Black people; and that fought towards the 
political empowerment of people of African 
descent in the United States. 


Q: What was your position and work in the 
Black Panther Party? 


D: I was the field secretary for the New 
York chapter of the BPP. My primary areca of 
work was in New York City’s Harlem, South 
Bronx and up and down the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. 


Q: You spent 19 years in jail because of an 
FBI set-up; in what context did that take place? 


D: The Federal Bureau of Investigations, 
known as the FBI, carried out a program of 
racist repression of the Black liberation 
struggle in the United States in the 1960’s and 
early 70's. This program of racist repression is 
known as COINTELPRO which was theacro- 
nym for COunter INTELligence PROgram. 
Other U.S. government agencies had similar 
type programs — the CIA had a program 
called Operation Chaos; the National Secu- 
rity Agency had a program entitled Sham- 
rock. Basically these were programs of vi- 
cious police repression, surveillance and dis- 
semination of misinformation aimed at dis- 
crediting legitimate Black organizations and 
their struggle for Black empowerment. Once 
I became a leader in the New York Black Pan- 
ther Party the United States government and 


Dhoruba bin-Wahad 


Washington, D.C. August 8th 1990 


the local police agencies in New York State 
targeted me for neutralization. Neutraliza- 
tion was their terminology for neutralizing 
me in the Black community. | was classified 
on the FBI’s Security Index which the FBI 
used to denote those individuals they in- 
tended to neutralize. 


The government carried out programs of - 


disinformation regarding my activities and 
they eventually fed false information to the 
New York City’s District Attorney’s office, 
the primary prosecutorial agency of city gov- 
ernment in New York. In 1969, they indicted 
the leadership of the Black Panther Party on 
conspiracy charges — conspiracy to bomb 
various buildings, and conspiracy to kill po- 
licemen. This conspiracy charge led to a 
$100,000 bond for each one of us. I was re- 
leased on a $100,000 bond after spending 
almost a year in prison. I was released be- 
cause the Black Panther Party thought it was 
important that I got out and begin to do or- 
ganizing work around the cases of Black 
political prisoners and the Black Panther Party 
members who were still in prison. 


I travelled all over the country speaking 


at various campuses, organizing people 
around political prisoners and the repression 
against the Black Panther Party. As a conse- 
quence of this work and the work of others — 
in the New Left, in the white community, 
progressive forces in the Black community, 
nationalist forces — the Panther 21 were 
acquitted after almosta year on trial. Of course, 
during the course of these particular efforts to 
raise support for the Panther 21, I became 
classified for a higher degree of counterintel- 


“indicating my innocence was withheld. As a 
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ligence activity or counterintelligence target- 
ing, and I was targeted and placed in the 
Agitator Index File of the United States gov- 
ernment. 


The Agitator Index File is a file that the 
U.S. government utilized to target those indi- 
viduals they felt had influence in the Black 
community or amongst oppressed people. 
This classification led directly to operations 
against my person by the United States gov- 
ernment to kill me. And these assassination 
attempts reached their fruition during a cru- 
cial point of the trial of the Panther 21.1 had to 
flee underground in order to protect my life 
from the agent provocatcurs and the set-ups 
that the FBI and the various government 
agencies were aiming at me. However, as 
things would have it, the judge refused to 
severe my case from the rest of the Panthers 
who were on trial and I was acquitted with 
the rest of the Panthers in abstenia while 
underground. It was while underground that 
I was captured during the course of an anti- 
drug operation carried out by the Black Lib- 
eration Army in the Black. community. My 
capture led directly to my frame-up for the 
attempted murder of two policemen who 
were shot and wounded two wecks prior to 
my arrest. 


I spent 19 years in prison on this frame- 
up. It was a circumstantial case. It was cir- 
cumstantial evidence and it was only after I 
filed a civil suit in the Federal Court in 1975 
saying that the government had targeted me 
for neutralization under the COINTELPRO 
agenda that I was afforded discovery — that 
is the government had to turn over matcrial 
and information to me during the course of 


_ my civil suit. This information led directly to 


my release, because it revealed a massive 
withholding ofevidence by the state prosecu- 
tors in my case. It showed that the govern- 
ment witnesses had lied and that evidence 
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consequence I was released on March 22nd, 
1990. 


Q: Why did the process of getting you out 
take so long and what was the government's intent 
with that process? 


D: Well, I think that it was clear from the 
very beginning thatthe government's attempt 
to neutralizeand criminalizethemilitant wing 
of the Black liberation movementin the United 
States went hand in hand with protecting its 
image abroad as the bastion of democracy 
and human rights on theone hand;and on the 
other hand it had to do with controlling the 
masses of Black people and insuring that 
there did not rise up amongst the masses of 
African people in the United States the type of 
revolutionary leadership that would lead to 
the overthrow of the present racist regime, 
the present racist society. 


Q: Could you describe the overall situation 
with political prisoners in the United States and 
the current efforts to gain their freedom? 


D: There approximately in excess of 150 
political prisoners in the United States. The 
majority of these political prisoners are of 
course Black political prisoners. And the 
majority of these Black political prisoners 
have come out of the armed struggle of the 
Black liberation movement in the U.S. They 
are former Black Panther Party members and 
former cadres in the Black Liberation Army. 
Thereare also about 20 white political prison- 
ers, or North American political prisoners, 
who are imprisoncd as a result of their anti- 
imperialist stand and their support for the 
Black liberation struggle in the United States. 


Then there are a number of American Indian 
prisoners of war in the United States who are 
imprisoned asa result of their struggleagainst 
the United States’ genocidal practices against 
their people, and there are in excess of 30 
Puerto Rican prisoners of war who are im- 
prisoned as a consequence of their anti-colo- 
nial struggle against the United States. 


The task that | am presently engaged in, 
is the struggle to free all of these political 
prisoncrs; to bring the United States before 
the international community of nations and 
charge it with violation of human rights and 
have the world community call upon the 
United States to release all of its political pris- 
oners. To do this work requires that there 
exists in the United States first of all a con- 
sciousness that political prisoners exist, across 
the board. As it stands now, only the progres- 
sive movements, the progressive wing of 
many movements in this society, recognize 
the existence of political prisoners in the 
United States. This has to change. I think, that 
the changing of consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people in regard to political prisoners will 
directly impact upon the United States’ ca- 
pacity and ability to carry forward certain 
policies and programs. 


I think also, that the issue of political 
prisoners in the United States is very impor- - 
tant to other people in the world, especially in 
Third World countries, and also in Western 
Europe. The issue of political prisoners in 
Western Europe and the United States are 
directly connected to the hegemonic programs 
and forcign policies of the United States and 
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Western Europe over the past 40 years. So, to 
bring the United States to account for its 
treatment of national liberation movements 
and human rights movements and liberation 
struggles in the United Statesis in many ways 
in the interest of all progressive peoples all 
over the world. My intent is to struggle to 
build a national movement for the freedom of 
U.S. political prisoners and to participate in 
the international movement for the freedom 
of all political prisoners. 


Q: Since 1988, literature and information 
about political prisoners and p.o.w.sin the United 
States has been put out by the Freedom Now! 
campaign. What does the Freedom Now! cam- 
paign stand for? 


D: Freedom -Now!’s campaign for U.S. 
political prisoners is a coalition of various 
organizations and alliance of various move- 


-mentsin the United States for the liberation or 


the freedom of U.S. political prisoners and 
P.O.W..s. The Freedom Now! campaign is 
just beginning. It is in its infaricy stage. My 
work with Freedom Now! is presently aimed 
at developing a principled coalition around 
the issue of political prisoners and develop- 
ing the presence of Freedom Now! on a na- 
tional and international level. (The interna- 


page 6 


tional tribunal convened in Dec/90 in New 
York City was the result of this process.ed) 


It is the hope of Freedom Now! and the 
progressive forces involved in the Tribunal 
that the findings of these jurors will bebrought 
before theinternational community in Geneva 
at the U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
will then review these findings and conclude 
that at the very minimum the U.N. Commis- 
sion should convene a committee to investi- 
gate the issue of political prisoners in the 
United States and the human rights viola- 
tions of oppressed national minorities. 


Q: There are hardly any reports on the condi- 
tions under which both political and social prison- _ 
ers are being held in the United States. Could you 
describe their situation in the prisons? 


D: Wenced to understand that the United 
States is one of the most sophisticated impe- 
rialist powers that has come along in human 
history. And therefore the United States has 
the capacity and the material means to pres- 
ent the facade of humanity to the world; to 
present the material face of humane treat- 
ment and the facade of justice. We should not 
be fooled by this. Many of the prisons in the 
United States, if you were to compare them 
with prisons in Third World countries would | 
be considered physically and materially on 
the outward to be humane and clean and so 
forth. Of course, this is not the case with all 
prisons, but the majority of the United States’ 
prisons generally fall in this category. How- 
ever, the prison systems of the United States 
are built and premised on the economic ex- 
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ploitation of people of colour. They are ware- 
houses in which human flesh is processed for 
a particular economic and political purpose. 


The human rights violations that go onin 
these prisons are profound; they are insidi- 
ous, and they are detrimental to the well- 
being of those incarcerated in U.S. prisons. 
So, any international observer who sees or 
who visits U.S. prisons must be aware of the 
history of these prisons — why they are lo- 
cated where they are at, what economic basis 
they are based upon, and how racism mani- 
fests itself in the treatment of prisoners. And 
I will close this by saying that Black people in 
the U.S. represent approximately from 11% - 
15% of the U.S. population. Of course, these 
statistics are suspect. However, Black people 
in the prison system throughout the United 
States represent in excess of 45% - 47% of the 
prison population. In other words, the vast 
majority of people in prison are not white 
Americans who constitute the majority of 
people, but the vast majority in prison are 
Black. 


We need to understand that there is a 
direct correlation between racism and class 
privilegcin the United States and theenforce- 

continued on next page 
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Dhoruba continued from page 6 


ment of law and the enforcement of the criminal 
justice system. So, we should try to understand 
also, when the United States criminalizes certain 
movements, it does so in order to avoid dealing 
with the simple fact thatit has repressed legitimate 
aspirations of people of colour, especially Black 
people and it has criminalized the militant move- 
ments of these peoples and has placed their lead- 
ers and their activists in prison under the guise of 
criminal law. 


Q: In almost all Western imperialist countries, 
political prisoners are subjected to various forms of 
torture, especially sensory deprivation. What is the 
United States’ government practice in that regard? 


D: The type of psychological torture that the 


United States government and its various police 


and law enforcement agencies inflict upon prison- 
ers is profound. In the case of political prisoners in 


_ the United States [can give you one example ofa 
political prisoner by the name of Bashir Hameed 
-aka James Dickson York. Bashir Hameed is a-for- 


mer leader in the Black Panther Party. He has been 


a political prisoner in the U.S. prison system foral- 


most 10 years. Bashir Hamecd is going into his 
second year of solitary confinement. The prison 
authorities have placed Bashir Hameed in solitary 
confinement which consists of complete isolation 
from other inmates in the prison on a 24-hour a 
day basis. Heis allowed outsidein the freshairone 
hour a day. His diet is curtailed. His medical treat- 
ment is minimal at best. His health is deteriorat- 
ing. He is subjected to constant harassment and 
sensory deprivation. And we should understand 
that this treatment of Bashir Hameed in many 
cases is very typical. 


The treatment of other political prisoners also 
follows this pattern. They are often harassed by 
prison officials. Some of them are beaten and bru- 
talized during the course of their incarceration. 


Others arc isolated in the most extremely remote 


risons’ "~ 
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On the surface of it of course, the Shawan- 
gunk Correctional Facility (in New York State) isa 
brand-new, clean facility. But weshould also notice 


_ that it was constructed primarily to control the be- 


haviour of radical prisoners, Prisoners of War, po- 
litical prisoners and those social prisoners who 


_may havedeveloped political consciousness while 


in prison. We should also understand that the 
issuc of torture in United States prisons tran- 
scends the cattle prods and the electrodes con- 
nected to one’s genitals; that torture also takes 


_place in terms of invasion of privacy, of the con- 
: , 


stant strip-searching of prisoners, the constant hu- 
miliation of the female prisoners in the prison 


_ system having their every body-cavity examined. 


We need to understand that the psychological 
torture inflicted upon political ponen is de- 


signed to break them. 


In the case of Alan Berkman, a North Ameri- 
can anti-imperialist political prisoner, the U.S. 
government carried out a conscious effort to deny 
him medical treatment so that he would contract 
cancer and that treatment of his cancer would be 
delayed in order to break Alan Berkman and in 
order to acquire from him information regarding 
his comrades and his activities. Alan Berkmanisa 
doctor, he is an anti-impcrialist fighter and it is to 
his credit that he resisted these attempts. He is 
presently undergoing chemotherapy in federal 


custody. He is only undergoing this therapy be- 


cause of the human cry raised by the progressive 


community over his treatment. So, we should 


understand that support for the freedom of politi- 
cal prisoners directly impacts upon their well- 
being while incarcerated. > 


Dhoruba bin-Wahad 
to Speak in Toronto 


The Coalition for the Truth About Africa is 
bringing Dhoruba to speak at Convocation Hall, 
University of Toronto, on April 19th, 1991 at 
7:00. If you are in the area, plan to attend what 
will an inspiring talk. bin-Wahad is an excellent 
speaker. 
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Support Bashir Hameed! 


Demand Release From Solitary! 


by Kenya Nkrumah (Charles Montgomery) 


In the United States there are many 
documented cases Of political persecution 
and isolation of political prisoners: Assata 
Shakur, George Jackson, Alejandrina Tor- 
res, Geronimo Pratt, Ramona Africa, Os- 
car Lopez-Rivera, Dr. Alan Berkman, Silvi 
Barbaldini, Angela Davis, Leonard Peltier, 
Sekou Odinga and many more. The list 

runs long. | 


The case of Bashir Hameed (formerly 
James York) is one of absolute shock and 
outrage; one that deserves the immediate 

‘attentionand support of the public. Bashir 


has been unjustly locked down in solitary ` 


confinementat Shawangunk Correctional 
Facility for the past two years. He must 
spend 23 hours per day locked in a 6 feet 
by 8 feet cell with very minimal contact 
with other prisoners. He is constantly 
harassed and threatened by guards, de- 
prived of normal visitation privileges, de- 
nicd religious freedom, adequate shower 
time and adequate medical care. One one 
occasion, Bashir even found mice drop- 
pings in his milk cup. When he com- 
plained, he was further mistreated by 
guards and his complaint to the warden 
about the mice droppings was ignored. 


There are hundreds of prisoners 
locked down in solitary confinement in 
New York state prisons — usually for 
some disciplinary violation, and even then 


in most cases trumped up charges led to 
the prisoner’s confinement. But what 


1 ae Bashir’s case so unique and grim is 
at heis pot there for disci; glinar chars CS 
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in race Docent OT. Accord- 
ing to Louis Mann, warden at Shawan- 
gunk, Bashir is being kept in solitary con- 
finement because he has a “tremendous 
amount of respect in general population.” 
Imagine that! Being forced to suffer the 
pain and agony of solitary confinement 
because your brothers in prison respect 
you. Those of us who know Bashir know 
that heis respected for his commitment to 
social justiceand prison rights causes. But 
there are many prisoners who fall in this 
category, yet they are not in solitary con- 
finement. | 


by Ravi 


After months of cover-ups, the 
events of last summer at the Trenton 
State Prison (TSP) in New Jersey have 
been revealed.. Once again, the truth 
was uncovered by a brother from be- 
hind the walls. On January 2, 1991, a 
complaint was filed with the Appclate 
Division of the Superior Court by Najee 
Shabazz, an African American prisoner. 
Shabazz is challenging an institutional 
sentence of 365 days in administrsative 
segregation over a confrontation be- 
tween white officers and Black prison- 
ers on July 29, 1990, in the 4 wing of the 


TSP. It is alleged in his complaint that 


the administration has suppressed re- 
ports on the incident as well as reports 
onatense confrontation betwecen Black 
and white corrections officers over the 
treatment of Black prisoners. 


[t all started when two white cor- 
rections officers tried to take.a medal- 
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So what is the real rea- 
son behind Bashir being held 
indefinitely in solitary con- 
finement? The answer is 
simple. Heis being punished 
because of his political be- 
liefs and actions. Bashir is a 
devout Muslim leader, 
prison activists and former 
Black Panther. For these rea- 
sonsaloneprisonofficialsde- : : E 
spisce him. Bashir wasa prin- Se 
ciple target of the FBI’s . iam 
Counter-Intelligence Pro- - [a 
gram (Cointelpro) and was . 
framed, along with his co- |. 
defendant, Abdul Majid, for : 
the 1981 murder of a police 3 
officer. Despite an acquittal : 
and mistrial, the state per- 
sisted until they convicted 
Bashir. He is serving a sentence of 33 1/3 

years to life. His sentence was imposed by 

a Judge whois the sonand brother of police 
officers. Bashir’s isolation is designed to 
destroy him psychologically. By destroy- 
ing Bashir, prison officials hope to destroy 
his resistance to social injustice and op- 
pression. 


There has been little cry from the pub- - 


lic in general and from African communi- 
ties in particular over Bashir’s treatment. 
Most of us (inside and out) know about his 
treatment, but have just failed to really 
‘support the brother. It is not necessary that 
we agree with Bashir’s politics to support 
him. Conformity has never been a neces- 
sary component of unity or solidarity. If we 


and OR Ono Paal prisoners, men we 

must support and speak out more strongly 
on behalf of this courageous brother. To 
support him is to support our struggle for 
social justice and racial equality. We must 
halt prison official’s plans to develop a con- 
trol unit (much like Marion in Illinois) at 
Shawangunk, something prison officialsat 
Shawangunk have long desired. This is 
certainly their plan and they are experi- 
menting with Bashir. If prison officials are 
continued to be allowed to get away with 
their treatment of Bashir, then we can ex- 
pect to see more prisoners subject to simi- 


Report On New Jersey Prison 
Disturance Shows Tensions 
Between Black and White Guards 


lion (which is in the shape of Africa and car- 
ries the colours of the African National Con- 
gress) from an African American prisoner 
who was walking in the hallway of the wing. 
The confrontation became violent, and, as 


prisoners waited in front of their cells, several ` 


white officials, swinging batons and yelling 
obscenities, entered the unit and became 
involved in a physical fight with the prison- 
ersin which 19 officers were injured. Shabazz 
was among a group of Black prisoners who 


were surrounded by African American offi- 


cers at the rear of the tier and shielded from 
white officers, who were later ordered off the 
tier by a Sgt. Seruby, an African American 
officer. There was a verbal confrontation 
between Black and white officers, which took 
a racist tone in which the Black officers found 
offensive. Apparently, the confrontation was 
ended by the interference of a lieutenant. 

Shabazz was charged with leading an organ- 


ized demonstration by refusing to “lock-in” 


his cell. 


It is now revealed that the prisons inter- 


See POB.750.. 





lar treatment and eventually the construc- 
tion of a “control unit” at Shawangunk. It 
already has a CloseSupervision Unit (CSU), 
which is being. used to segregate, harass 
and intimidate political prisoners as well as 
prisoners who have a reputation for chal- ` 
lenging unjust prison conditions. In fact, 
prison officials placed Bashir and other 
prisoners in solitary confinement for de- 
manding that the CSU be shut down. All . 
but Bashir have been released from solitary 
confinement and returned to general popu- 
lation. 


For more information on Bashir’s case 
and how you can support him contact: 


Bashir Hameed lames York) #82-A-6313 
Shawangunk Correctional Facility 


Wallkill, NY 12589. 


Also write to Governor MarionCuomo 
and demand that Bashir be released from 
solitary confinement. 


Governor Mario Cuomo 
Executive Chambers 
State Capitol 

Albany, NY 12224 


Kenya Nkrumah 75-B-1534 
(Charles Montgomery) 

Green Haven Correctional Facility 
Stormville, NY 

12582-0010 oo 


nal affairs unit has withheld a confidential 
report by S@Seruby, one of the officers who 
shielded the Black prisoners from white offi- 
cers. The report apparently contains details 
about the confrontation between black and 
whtie officers. The president of the union that 
represents the corrections officers at TSP has 
confirmed the allegations of Shabazz, but has 
refused to comment further. 


The staff at TS? numbers 623, of which 
330 are white males, 411 Black males, 24 Black 
females, 11 white females, 43 Latin American 
(male and female) and 4 Asians. Sixty-one 
percent of the prison population in New Jer- 
sey is African American. 


The facts of the incident show that it is 
not isolated incident, but an example of the 
wide trend of racist behaviour of white offi- 
cers toward non-white prisoners. The evi- 
dence of overt racism among officers reveals 
to what extent non-white prisoners have to 
put up with this racism, within a racist insti- 
tution, adding to their daily struggle for sur- 
vival behind the walls. 


Wercally doubt whether the “sensitivity 
training” or “race relations classes” planned 
forthe Trenton guards will help ease the situ- 
ation. After all, the racism is built into the 


institutions: in some states white officers are 


brave enough to show their KKK member- 
ship cards to non-white prisoners. <o 
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Visiting, 
Dungeon Style 


The New York Times recently reported that 
deposed junk-bond monarch Michael Milken 


_had been designated to begin serving his 10 


year sentence at the newly completed mini- 
mum security camp at Pleasanton, CA, about 
40) miles east of San Francisco. He was sen- 
tenced on six counts related to illegal securi- 
ties trading in Nov/90. The designation was 
noteworthy because in making it the Bureau 
of Prisons (BOP) had rejected the recommen- 
dation of the sentencing judge, Kimba Wood, 
She had recommended that Milken be sent to 
the prison camp at Nellis Air Force Base near 
Las Vegas because it was the only place of 
service close to his home in Encino, CA, and 
also to a hospital with pediatric neurology 
services, which are needed by one of his three 


children. The BOP counters that Pleasanton is 


alsoclose to such facilities and better a to 
Milken’s other ’ ‘needs”. 


SSeS 


apparatus of repression is so solicitous ii a 


-man whose crimes involved more money 


than was taken by allthe robbers in the whole 
country in the year of his bust and caused 
social dislocation in unemployment, lost 
pensions, bankruptcies, and misallocation of 
resources that will be felt for years, think how 
humane must be the treatment of the com- 
mon lawbreaker! The key word there is 
common. 


The article didn’t mention the political 
prisoners who were transferred fromthe more 
restrictive Pleasanton correctional institution 
with thespecific intent of isolating them from, 
among other things, visits. It doesn’t mention 
that such visit-facilitating recommendations 


are never made for the growing legions of 


max prisoners in the U.S. It doesn’t mention 
that the BOP maintains dungeons to which 
judges like Kimba Wood routinely sentence 
people purposely located in remote areas, 
one of thereasons for whichis to curtail access 
to people who would support prisoners. It 
doesn’t mention that the BOP has prisons in 
which no contact visiting is permitted, pe- 
riod. The article conveys the impression that 


the solicitude of Judge Wood for Milken and 


. his child is the norm and rejection thereof the 


exception. Quite the contrary: action like 
Wood’s happens only in an occasional article 
for the vast majority of prisoners. 


Consider, for example, USP Marion. 
Marion was intentionally designed as a re- 
placement for Alcatraz and, accordingly, was 
set in a remote area of Southern Illinois, con- 
sistent with its mission of isolation. Rareisthe 
Marion prisoner whose home is less than 300 
miles away, and most are more than twice 
that. In 1983, Marion was locked down and 
contact visiting was abolished. Visiting has 
since been through glass windows so thick 
that the warmth of hands pressed to oppos- 
ing sides can’t penetrate. Conversation is via 
monitored phones that swine have been 
caught turning up and drooling over in the 
guard booth when the talk got particularly 
personal. Visitors — even children — are 
photographed upon entry and are under 


Buch concern sucht amanit Tf t the 
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constant video and direct surveillance during 
the visits. Prisoners are paraded in front of 
their visitors in handcuffs, something “secu- 
rity” demanded only after four years of lock- 
down without a related incident. 


There is zero concern by staff that all this 
may impede realization of the intent of visit- 
ing. In fact, some of them think that the pos- 
sibility of maintaining better family and 
community relationships through better vis- 
iting as a reason for transfer is funny. Being 
privy to precisely what is going on in such 
relationships through monitoring of all visit- 
ing and other personal communication by 
prisoners, the swine are well aware of the 
impact of Marion visiting conditions. 


Like flies suspended in amber, all long- 
time locked down prisoners can do is watch 
things outside change while they remain 


_ mired in a social stasis that even the most 
_ Strenuous of exertion can change but little. 


Visits bring them up to the edge of the fish- 
bowl, but only to conjure up images of what 
their close relationships were and, perhaps, 
might have been while they see those connec- 


2 tions changing, seve away across what 
`f- SCermns arren 
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their lives, cither, as can bp rata site dag 


status of the dungeon prisoner. It isn’talways 
possible for either side to communicate what 
might banish a tear, though sharing painful 
changes is an essentially human anesthetic. 
But the BOP cares not. Lockdown prisoners 
and their people are experimental victims, 
not class brethren. 


The conduct of Marion visits is espe- 
cially hypocritical when held up to the Milken 
consideration. Young children are just not 
well adapted to sitting for long telephone 
conversations with fathers who can only be 


remote strangers of increasing dista nce based 


on Marion visits. There is nothing else for 
them to dọ, however, unless they are fortu- 
nate enough to have other children visiting, 
something that is not the rule. Guards hassle 
visitors about bringing stuff in and often ref- 
use to allow things; there are only a few well- 
worn games (a 42 card deck in February, but 
that’s only an illustration of how the BOP 
plays with prisoners), mostly for toddlers. 
Marion boasts several highly paid “recrea- 
tional specialists” but has been unwilling to 
improve the visiting environment for chil- 
dren. Officials refuse to so much as allow a 
small, unused courtyard behind the visiting 
area to bea children’s playground. And USP 
Marion is near no hospital, let alone one with 
any specialized facilities. 


Even worse than the boredom Marion 
style visits can engender in children, is the 
alicnation from family interaction it can cre- 
ate. No one can tell what may bethe traumatic 
effects of such a strained and sterile and arti- 
ficial means of human interaction. How can 
one disguise the shock of watching a child, 
knocking on the window for daddy’s atten- 
tion, become a fury of tears and small fists 
pounding insensitive armor glass without 
comprehending its failure to yield a touch, a 
scent, a hug from papa? How does the unso- 
phisticated mind interpret that shock where 
there should be affection? How can one ex- 
plain the separation when even the BOP has 
to lieabout it? And isit possible fora prisoner 
to know ifachild understands the realities of 





the situation in sucha stilted 
environment when everyone 
is conscious of the enemy lis- 
teningand watching— how, 
withoutregularand frequent 


experience of the child? Of ; 
course, human bonds can ` 


(but don’t necessarily) tran- 
scend pain and injury and 
privation, and that is a part 
of being human. But why 
should those between pris- 
onersand theirchildren have 
to suffer thus needlessly. Are 
these kids, to the BOP, only a 
few steps, away from the 
“children ofsubversion” sol- 
diers in El Salvador bayo- 
nette? 
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Theanswerindicated by 
the evidence is that this 
emotional attack is part of 
official experimentation 
toward maintaining and 


developing the mechanisms of social manipu- 


lation and control. Milken and his ilk are 
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Marionotes | 


Ene.isH ONLy: On 16/Jan/91, a publica- 
tion called Zu Den Aktionen Im Knast Moabit 
was rejected by Marion swine because it was 
printed in German. A rule banning receipt of 
publications in languages other than English 
by prisoners who know English was made in 
sept/90 because the warden had suddenly. 
realized “...it is necessary to protect the secu- 
rity and orderly running of this institution.” 
The Fearless Leader didn’t deny that the rule 
is inconsistent and discriminatory, needing 
only “security” to smite the administrative 
appeal of the rejection. Agents of oppression 
speakalanguageall theirown.1/tSchei/ und 
stirbt Gefangniswarter! 


Corruption oF BLoop?: In January, the 
USP Marion Warden posted a strange memo. 
It said that many prisoners had requested to 
give blood for the troops in the Persian Gulf 
area. While there were undoubtedly some 
dupes and dings and PC cases trying to curry 
favor, the impression conveyed by “many”, 
although subjective word, isan exaggeration. 
What was especially interesting about the 


-= memo is that in it the warden claims the Red 


Cross won’t take prisoncr blood. It appears 
that prisoners have been relegated to new 
depths of nastiness in the public perception. 


No Cota Cione: The Marion food budget 
was cut in real terms this year. It’s now alleg- 
edly $2.49 per day, up from $2.45 last year, an 
increase of about 1.6%. However, inflation 
was reportedly between 5% and 6% last year. 
At 5. 1/2%, the budget should have risen to 
$2.62 just to keep even. A few cents a day 
doesn’t sound like much, but over a year it 
amounts to about $33 per prisoner, the equiva- 
lent of about a two weck fast at $2.45. By 
contrast, between 15/ AUG/90 and 22/ FEB/ 
91, $8.61 per day per gulf war soldier was 
spent for food 


the Marion prison camp. The next day, it was 
discovered that Rose’s canteen card — the 
paper on which all his transactions at the 
campcommissary are recorded — had disap- 


peared when some bigwigs in Washington . 


wanted it. Warden John the Bozo-Haired was 
seriously pissed by this turn and vowed dire 
consequences to the card-carrying fiend. But 
why the big deal, and why the headquarters 
interest? If it were only souvenir value, why 


couldn't they just get a ball or something 


signed like other fans. 

SADDAM Scare: On 15/Jan/91, the expi- 
ration dateggfthe imperialist ultimatum to 
Iraq, prisoners at USP Marion noticed a lot of 


pickup trucks driving around outside the - 


jointduring a yard period, meandering across 


lawnsand inand out of the woods. The swine 


denied that Saddam had such a long reach, 
but the media was reporting that national 
monuments and other federal facilities as 
well as law enforcement had been put on 


alert. No one ever accused the Marion swine 


of not having an inflated sense of “mission”. 
The pickup trucks had vanished by the next 
week. so 





Marionette Editor: Bill Dunne, #10916- 
086, P.O. Box 1000, Marion, IL 62959. 
Articles not otherwise attributed were 
written by me. Recipients of The Mari- 
onette are free to reproduce or otherwise 
use the information in it — verily, they 
are encouraged to do so. They are also 
encouraged to send money to Bulldozer 
(P.O. Box 5052, Sta. A., Toronto, Ontario, 
CANADA) to help cover the costs of the 
Prison News Service/Marionette. With- 
out your support, we die. 


If you don’t like the news, go out and make 
sume of your own 
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Hip Hip 


Hypocrisy 


by Bill Dunne 
U.S. President George Bush and his re- 


_ gime’s numerous psychophants, lackeys,and 


rooters posing as journalistsin the mainstream 


- media soared to new heights of hyperbole in 
villifying Iraq for its atrocities in recent 


months. They decricd in superlatives the 


-annexation of Kuwait by Iraq and the atten- 


dant murder, robbery, and arrests of Ku- 
waitis by its occupation forces. They de- 
nounced Iraq's holding of hostages and fail- 


-ureto provide what wasconsidered adequate 


food and medical care as well as the use of 
some of them as human shields. And they 
rightly excoriated these iniquities and their 
perpetrators and shouted thejustice of libera- 
tion from them. 


Yet these pundits have been and are 


deafeningly silent about the very same atroci- 


tics being perpetrated by the region’s other 
occupying power, Isracl. The Israeli army 
occupies territory seized from three other 
countries and populated by about 1.7 million 
Palestinians who neither want nor are al- 
lowed to be citizens of Israel. The Israeli state 
has declared East Jerusalem straight-up an- 
nexed, much as Iraq did with Kuwait. Vari- 


ous past and present government officials 


have said that they will never give up this or 
that other piece of occupied territory, too. 
And the de facto annexation of those places 
continues through a variety of other means. 
Palestinians are pushed off thcir land by 
deportation (in violation of Geneva conven- 


_ tions), arrests, and exile. They are forced to 


ieavethrough destruction oftheir homes and / 
or confiscation. of their, property for so lilo. cas 
á parti cipa ATIO 





fine foreclosures. New 
permanent Israeli sct- 
tlements are continu- 
_allyerected in the occu- 
pied land — something 
even Iraqis didn't do. 








the similarity. 


Israeli authorities 
held the entire Pales- 
tinian population hos- 
tage against poison gas 
attacks by Irag. They 
imposed a round-the- 
clock curfew in the 
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International 


Notes 


by Bill Dunne 


SIC SEMPER TRYANNUS: On 16/FEB/91, 
an unknown gunman (though if this perpe- 
trator is truly unknown, it might have been a 
gunwoman) shot former chief of the Nicara- 
guan contras Enrique Bermudez to death. 
The deed was done in Managua near the 
Intercontinental Hotel. Asa former colonel in 
former dictator Anastasio Somoza’s hated 
national guard and long time chief of Ronbo 
Keagan’s contras, he had no shortage of enc- 
mics. Right-wingers are, of course, blaming 
the Sandinistas, but others think his former 
cronies are more likely culprits. 


FLORENCE DUNGEON Urpati: At present, 
there are 60) construction workers on site in 
Florence, Co, laying water and sewer pipe- 
linesand doing preliminary foundation work 
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QUOTE a The YEAR: 


"CONSIDER ME PROVOKED WIEN | GEE AMERICANG WITHOUT PROPER 
FOO OR MEVICAL TREATMENT? George Bush on the heskages in Iraq 


Strip in mid-January and denied Palestinians 
living there gas masks while issuing them to 
all Israelis within and without the occupied 
territories. Under the curfew — still in effect 
at the end of February with only irregular 
breaks for a few hours every three or four 
days — food has become short with crops 
rotting in the fields, meager savings have 
been exhausted and dependence on relief 
supplies has increased, and proper medical 
care has become unavailable for most. People 
have been killed by soldiers for violating the 
curfew by so much as stepping out on a 
balcony for air — in addition tọ the approxi- 
mately 1000 civilians, many children, killed 
by occupation troops for little or nothing 
more during three years of Intifada. But the 
media can’t see a connection. 


Indeed, the media has a blind spot re- 
garding all the mistreatment of the Palestini- 
ans by the reactionary Israeli state. Instead of 
criticizing the Israeli agencies of oppression, 
it lauds them for restraint and forbearance 
and implies that the Palestinians are some- 
how guilty of Saddam Hussein’s depreda- 
tions and so have their plight of recent dec- 
ades coming. It “understands” the Isracli 
“need” for such draconian practices and ex- 


tension of them to frequent commando and 


bombing raids and killing of civilians in other 
countries in the area (Tunisia, Lebanon, Iraq) 
and fails to explain why a bomb delivered in 
a suitcase is terrorist, but not one delivered by 
a F-15. This is a particular disservice in the 
postwar era as it will make self-determina- 
tion for the Palestinians more difficult to 
negotiate against Israeli government intran- 
sigence. Already the public opinion that has 
been created by this disinformation has paved 
the way for guarantees of loans that will be 
used to further expropriate Palestinian lands 


-and further postpone real work toward self- 
«determination. The upshot of this media 
myopia is that it will ensure for the Palestini- | 
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for the massive, 2350 bed, $150 million West- 
ern Correctional Complex. 550 of those beds 
comprising one of four separate facilities of 
the complex will be a high-tech lockdown 


` joint that will serve as a replacement for USP 


Marion as the BOP”s #1 dungeon. The BOI”s 
senior project representative estimates that 
by this summer there will be about 450 work- 
ers on the job and that the number could peak 
at about 1000 when all of the projects planned 
are going. This complex is the first of six the 
federal government is reputedly planning to 
build. 


Not All The News Is From The Gulf: On 
21/FEB/91, some 2000 workers armed with 
clubs and rocks battled 800 riot swine in 
Inchon, a western port city in South Korea. 
The battle was precipitated when the swine 
used barrages of tear gas to stop a march 
outside the Daewoo auto factory, the coun- 
try’s second largest. The march had been 
organized to demand the release of arrested 
union leaders. But such images are not consis- 
tent with the images of invincible imperial 
capitalism, so that’s all we get to hear about it. 
Even that much was probably a mistake. co 











WOFPP: 
A Hard 
Row To Hoe 


by Bill Dunne 


The Women’s Organization for Political 
Prisoners (WOFPP) is a coalition of leftist 
women opposed to the occupation of Arab 
lands by the Israeli military. Based in Tel 
Aviv, Isracl, the group was organized in 1988 
to maintain contact with and provide support 
for women arrested in connection with the 
Palestinian Intifada against the occupation. 
As in other countries, women are a small 
percentage of the direct victims of detention 
by agencies of repression and thus tend to be 
neglected. Due to this fact and the sexism so 
commonamongyjailers that makes them think 
women are 
weaker so that 
abusing them 
would: be more 
Pere ul 
WOFP?P”s task is 
both a necessary 
and a difficult 
one. 


All of the 
women political 
prisoners (politi- 
cals are the ma- 
jority of prison- 
ers in Israel and 
theoccupied ter- 
ritories) are in 
Hasharon (Tel 
Mond) Prison, 
except for one 


_ who is kept in Israel’s other women’ s prison, 


Neve Tirza, as a special form of notasement 
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Kabir, and others as well as the particularly 
notorious Russian Compound in Jerusalem 
and Jalame (Kishon) in Haifa. These are sup- 
posed to be short-term, pre-trial holding fa- 
cilities, but prisoners are frequently kept in 
them forextended periods. Itis in these places 
that the most egregious abuses take place in 
the name of interrogation. 


Active tortures are diverse: confinement 
for days at a time to a two by four foot cell 
called the “grave” and “closet”; hands tied 
around a pole behind the prisoner’s back 
with a sack over her head for days at a time, 
the prisoners kept awake by blows to the 
hands; sexual harassment by male guards; 
solitary confinement for long times; and beat- 
ings. Confinement to filthy, cold, wet cells, 
denial of opportunities to wash, and with- 
holding of medication and medical care are 
also routine. Denials of access to lawyers, 
visitors, and material necessities from out- 
sidc.are also common. Prisoners are often not 
even allowed to notify their families of their 
detention and are forced to remain isolated 
and more vulnerable. 


In this last respect WOFPP has provided 
invaluable service by visiting the respective 
jails as frequently as the regulations allow. 
WOFP?P has also contributed greatly to com- 
batting theother forms of victimization to the 
extent possible. Its members try to limit tor- 
ture and inhumane conditions by bringing 
them to human rights organizations, publi- 
cizing them, and creating pressure on the re- 
sponsible officials. They try to obtain medical 
and legal aid for prisoners not only through 
official channels, but also by enlisting volun- 
teer services or paying for them when re- 
sources are available. WOFPP lawyers in 
particular have been the recipients of serious 
harassment for their efforts. WOFPP also trices 
to provide clothing, blankets, food, medi- 
cines, and reading materials, all of which are 
in inadequate supply in both the detention 
centers and prison. 


In a place where annoying a military 
officer can resultin six months ofadministra- 
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tive detention with less due process than is 
required in disciplinary proceedings in U.S. 
prisons, obtaining the release of prisoners 
held illegally or unjustly is a daunting task. 
Nevertheless, WOFPP undertakes as discour- 
aging as the difficulty of quantifying the re- 
‘sults of its work may be. Where teenagers are 
given sentences like 15 months plus $1,000 
(big time money in the occupied territories) 
for throwing stones, where a mother of eight 
is charged with possessing a weapon and 
given four and a half months plus $500 for 


‘giving a sewing needle to her son on trial, 


where a mother of five is jailed for selling 
bracelets she made in the colors of the Pales- 
tinian flag, where prisoners are forbidden to 
sing, insanity reigns. Whether even the most 
astute legal brief, the most impassioned 
demonstration, or the heaviest sack of oppo- 
sition mail keeps the toll in time and the 
attendant social and economic dislocation in 
these and myriad similarinstances from being 
doubleortriple undersuch conditionsis tough 





to tell. Notwithstanding, the resistance is 
RED and principle demands it. Hence, 
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In WOFPP’s words, “Since there does 


not scem to be any end in sight to the disas- 
trous political situation, our work is, unfortu- 
nately, increasing all the time.” Written 
months before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 
those words were prophetic. In the wake of 
the gulf war, the excuse of the Palestinians’ 
grasping at the straw held out by Iraq is 
already being used to escalate their repres- 
sion and dispossession. The images from 
WOFPP’s newsletter of women harassed with 
arrests and jailing for days and wecks and 
months for, essentially, nothing, of a woman 
sick and shivering alone and isolated in a 
dank and dirty cell drenched in official hostil- 


ity, of women bound and beaten with bags | 


over their heads for days, of people punished 
for so hu | 
snapshots of brutality, injustice, and inhu- 
manity — will only become more common. 
The number of Palestinian families with 
multiple members in prison will increase as 
their ability to help them with food, clothing, 
and other support declines with the rigors of 
harsher occupation. The circumstances will 





both make WOFPP more necessary and press 


it to the wall. 


WOFPP puts out a monthly newsletter 
highlighting the cases of individual prisoners 
in addition to all its other work, only some. of 
which is described above. All of that costs 
money, so if you can help, help. WOFPP can 
also use stuff (books, clothing, etc.), but one 
should check about what stuff it is allowed to 
give prisoners before sending any. WOFPP 
can be contacted at: P.O. Box 31811, Tel Aviv, 
Isracl 61318, Telephone: 03-294510. WOFPP’s 
newsletter is also available through: North 
American Coordinating Committee for Non- 
Governmental Organizations on The Ques- 
tion of Palestine (NACC), 1747 Connecticut 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20009, Telephone: 
202-319-0757. Donations can be madedirectly 
to WOFPP Account #260643, Bank Hapoalim, 
Branch 532, 3 Daniel Frisch St., Tel Aviv 64078 
Israel. Unlike other organizations, WOFPP 
will provide a report of specific uses made of 
your contribution if you so request. 
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Anti-War Protest 


And Resistance 
In Germany 


. The intent of the following article is to give a 
general picture of the character of the anti-war 
mobilization in Germany. As autonomists and 
anarchists, we attempted to make an issue of inter- 
national solidarity and bring an anti-capitalist, anti- 
imperialist direction into the anti-war protests. The 
nature of the peace movement in West Germany 
was a heatedly debated issue among members of 
our community and to some degree between our- 
selves and individuals who identified their politi- 
cal position within the peace movement. The ques- 
tion of whether to intervene and how, i.e. to work 
within the movement or to organize separately was 
answered differently from place to place and time 
to timedepending on the situation. In general, parts 
of theradicalleftin Germany attempted to put forth 
an anti-imperialist analysis of the war in thecontext 
of the new world order, thus uncovering the inter- 
ests of the ruling class here as well. Actions ranged 
from militant demonstrations and leaflets against 
the responsible parties to forms of direct action and 
sabotage. It was clear that the war could not be 
stopped by protest aloneand anattem pttoturnthis 
into resistance with high political and economic 
costs to imperialism was called for. 


A positiveand encouraging factorin the devel- 


opment of anti-war protest was the role played by 


secondary school students; thousands took to the 
streets in spontaneous and angry demonstrations 
with a clear political direction. Targeting the impe- 


rialist states, many of their forms of protest showed | 


a strong willingness to participate in militant action 
(blockades of consulates, airports and 
muitinalionalz. ESE seconda: 
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ting down air traffic at the aaa air- 
port. An attempt to repeat the action a 
few weeks later, however, failed due to 
> lack of support from other sectors, 

e. autonomists or the peace movement, 
as s well as the extremely brutal response 
of the cops. Kids as young as 11 and 12 
years old were thrown down stairs, 
clubbed and beaten. Needless to say no 
third attempt to repeat the action was 
made. , 


In this context we should mention 
the degree of repression in West Ger- 
many since tensions inthe Gulfincreased 
and resulted in the war on Iraq. Pales- 
tinians and other Arab nationals were 
subject to observation and harassment 
by the “Verfassungsschutz” (German 
equivalent of CSIS or the FBI) as early as 
Aug/90. After the imperialist forces 
began bombing Iraq, pressure on for- 
eigners here increased to the threat of 
deportation for many political activists. 
Within the first week of the war 80 houses 
were raided by cops in Berlin alone and 
repression spread to the radical parts of 
the anti-war mobilization. 


The following critical examination 
of the German peace movement by no 
means intends to discredit individuals 
within it. It is our interest for the benefit 
of our comrades in other countries to 
show what the movement is objectively. 
We do not insinuate that all the individ- 
ual subjects within it represent this consciousness. 


The high point of the peace movement here in 
the early 80’s had already taught us that “move- 
ment” isn’t everything and that “peace” can bea 
caricature. Anti-war protest brought hundreds of 
thousands into the streets in Germany, demon- 
strating, occupying, blockading, praying, being 
silent, striking for peace in the Gulf. Themovement 
extended from secondary school classes, unions, 
churches, the Green party to parts of theSPD (Social 
Democratic Party of Germany). But against what 
war and for which peace? The war began for large 
parts of the peace movement at the earlicst on the 
2nd of Aug/90 or at the latest when the bombing of 





Iraq by imperialist forces began on Jan/17/91. But 
war is raging in all parts of the world and not just 
since the 2nd of August. 40,000 children starving 
daily; millions of refugees; expropriation of food 
and land: the results of an imperialist war foughton 
a daily basis all over the world. Unfortunately all 
topics of little interest toa movement solely intent 
on stopping the “bombing”. 


But why this outrage? Can it be considered an 
act of solidarity with those oppressed subjects the 
war is being waged upon, with the masses in Iraq 
and the region, with the revolutionary national and 
social liberation movements in Kurdistan and Pal- 
estine? Or is it nothing but an expression of fear for 
one’s Own peaceand comfort here in the metropoles? 


Consumer societies have a lot to offer (sic) and 


movements as a social-psychological form of cop- 
ing with the fear of war isa social reality here. As in 
“83, once again, the character of the movement is to 
a large degree based ona subjective motivationand 
its actions were not determined on the basis of a 
political analysis. 


The subjective nature of the movement madcit 
easy prey to the state’s campaign to use it for its 
own purposes, divide it and isolate its radical ele- 
ments. For this reason the mass demo in Bonn on 
Jan/26/91 with 150,000 people was easily turned 
into a forum of positions acceptable to the German 
ruling class: the demo underlined that the move- 
ment was not anti-American; did support the inter- 
ests of Israel in the region and considered Saddam 
Hussein something just as terrible as the war itself! 


As a matter of fact the movement had no real 
position on the war itself. It was just somehow 
something bad. This explains how readily ruling 
class positions were absorbed and propagated by 
the movement itself. Wishy-washy as they were, 
the media was able to turn the protests into a “a 
truly serious concern for all peace-loving people in 
the world, for all those who defend Western de- 
mocracy and international law and order, so wrong- 
fully being threatened by the dictator, Saddam 
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Hussein.” If there hadn't been a peace movement 
the state would have created one. Especially when 
in several cities demonstrations in solidarity with 
Isracl (!) began taking place. 


For it was certainly in the interest of the Ger- 
man state, momentarily asserting a leading posi- 
tion in Europe and intent on playing down its bel- 
ligerent tradition, to have large numbers of its 
population demonstrating their “peace-loving na- 
ture”. Especially as throughout the course of the 
war at least in its carly stages Germany did not have 
an interest in an engagement over and beyond 
financing it. The clearly pacifist position of the 
majority of the movement also served to make it 
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acceptable, especially e the peace movement, 

itself, was the most vehement in condemning direct 
action and sabotage. At home within the move- 

ment were the editors of TAZ (pseudo-liberal daily) 
who apparently thought broken showcase win- 
dows of luxury department stores were worse than 
the bombs raining down on Arab cities. 


CDU (Christian Democratic Union), CSU 
(Christian Social Union), FDP (Free Democratie 
Party) and SPD politically fought the peace move- 
ment by insinuating that it was anti-American. 
These parties feared that mass-pacifism could even- 
tually question the common strategic interests of 
the U.S. and the European Economic Community 
(EEC)/Germany in the Three Continents (“Third 
World”) where the U.S. iscurrently using its bloody 
military apparatus to secure. Fear that the inter- 
imperialist consensus here could be questioned. A 
closer examination of the peace movement; its slo- 
gans, banners, leaflets, resolutions i.c. its central 


positions, however, shows that this anti-American-_ 


ismreproach was completely unfounded. Nonethe- 
less it was skilfully used to silence protest against 
the responsible parties, as well as to prevent a. 
political analysis of the imperialist causes of the 
war from taking hold in a broader base. The peace 
movement was too busy emphasizing that it was 
not anti-American, not against the “big brother” 

who has after all restored democracy in Germany, 
that it failed to examine its role critically, never 

mind making far reaching connections to its impe- 

rialist nature. The U.S. has always played a particu- 
lar role in asserting the imperialist world order. It 
has lefta trail ofblood from Hiroshimaand Nagasaki 
to Korca, Vietnam, Chile, Grenada, Panama, Nica- 
ragua, Libya and the Gulf. Far from making impe- 
rialist crimes past and present an issue, or develop- 
ing an anti-imperialist position, the peace move- 
ment’s concerns were essentially Euro-centrist: 
intent on preventing the presence of German sol- 
diers in the Gulf. “No blood for Oil” read no Ger- 
man blood for oil and preventing an ecological 
catastrophe which could destroy the world — read 
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essential problems with the existing world order. It 
only objected to military means to pursue the eco- 
nomic goals of the capitalist system in securing raw 
matcrials and gco-strategic spheres of influence. 
The fact that imperialism kills even in times of 
“peace” was never a problem for the movement 
and it’s been around for over 10 years. Objection to 
the war — yes — but the goal behind the war 
remains unquestioned. The war only becomes the 
object of protest when it takes place in front of our 
doorstep, i.e. when the danger becomes apparent 
that it could escalate into a 3rd World War whereas 
“world” means if Germany, itself, is concerned; or 
if it as a regional war becomes a danger to the eco- 
system also effecting Germany. A blatant example 
of Euro-centrism because it is brought forth by a 
way of thinking that gives the white population of 
the metropoles and. their way of life the highest 
priority, whereas concern for the Arab population 
often falls behind the fear of damage to the macro- 
climate! 


Another product of these lines of thought was 
the peace movement’s demand for a Near East 
Conference. “Sanctions were not given cnoughtime 
to be effective. Iraq could have been cut down to 
size with non-military means.” Broadly supported 
in the peace movement, positions such as these 
illustrate once again that the thinkers of the move- 
ment want nothing more than to forcean economic- 
political order on the Arab region. 


It must, however, be clear that to demand the 
“solution” to all problems in the region on theruins 
of a defeated Iraq can only be translated into sup- 
port forthe future policies ofan imperialist triumph. 
And what will these be if not the continuance of 
genocide against hundreds of thousands. The es- 
tablishment ofa regional pro-western military coa- 
lition including the armies of reactionary Arab 
states under the leadership of the U.S. can be ex- 
pected along with the further expulsion and liqui- 
dation of the Palestinian population and a territo- 
rial menacing of Jordan through Israel (which is 
expecting up to 5 million Jewish settlers from the 
Sovict Union). The attempts to decimate the Inti- 
fada and the Kurdish uprising will of course in- 
crease in intensity as well. 


Objectively the peace movement thereby rep- 
resented the interests of ECC-imperialism under 
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Germany’s leadership. Europ 
lengthier economic boycott we 
U.S. in its attempt to secure its 
region. European interests now 
struction” of the region and a 
ence. 


But the most blatant exan 
success at instrumentalizing the 
and channelling potential resiste 
with regard to the position on 
media campaign criticizing the 
for its anti-Americanism was tc 
peal “to remember the fate of | 

many and not Ict it be repeated it 
The equation of Jews and the 2 
have long made solidarity work 
ian struggle close to impossibl 
Deeply ingrained in the left, ev 
radical parts, is the fear of be 
semitic. The magic-word silenci! 
Isracl, never mind the question 
exist as a guarantor of impcrial 
region. The peace movement's $ 
rael” would have been enough t 
less, but worse was tocome. Israc 

“a small innocent * 
country being at- 
tacked with Scud 


missiles and 
pulled into a con- 
frontation it 





wanted no part 
of.” Is there a dif- 
ference left be- 
tween the position 
of the peace move- 
ment and that of 
the mainstream n 
press? But what of = 
the Israeli respon- 
sibility for the as- 
Sassination of two 










an act of war? Or 
the bombing of 
refugee camps in 
southern Lebanon 
two weeks prior to 
the official out- 
break of war. 


Let’s look at 
reality, the Zionist 
project “Israel” is 
by nature racist. 


The founding of 


the Isracli state in 
1948 was and con- 
tinues to be based on the planne 
Palestinian people. Massacres, e 
propriation are the settler colony 
cies. From Doir Jasin where thous 
ans were massacred in 1948 up to 
the reality of the Zionist occupati 
on liquidating Palestinian resista 
munition, curfews,demolished hi 
collective punishmentareall part 
attempting to crush the Intifada. 


Again, itis not ourintent tos] 
the individuals constituting the į 
Our criticism is directed at the ol 
played. It is urgently necessary 
debate on the politics and praxis 
tion of a real anti-war movement 
oping real resistance. For us the 
Americana, no imperialist peace, 
imperialists have been stopped! 


Imperialists Out of the Arab Re 


For a World Without Exploitat 
sion! 


Solidarity with the Palestinian 
Kurdish Liberation Struggle 


Strike Against. Boycott, Sabotag 
perialist War! l 
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Students Spark 
Resistance in 
Greece 


(Athens, Greece Jan. 31/91) 


Inthe wake ofthe outbreak of warin the Middle East, 
the Greek government was faced with a scrious crisis. 


What sparked the current situation was the government's - 


educational policies which were met by grave resistance, 


especially from high school students. Today, this struggle - 
has taken on a clearly anti-government line with the 


potential to target the total of government policies. Since 
the outbreak of the Jan. 10-11 clashes in Athens and other 
citics the government and oppositionparties have been at 
a loss as to how to deal with the crisis. With the help of 
mass media, a systematic effort was made to slander and 
deflate the situation. Greece’s deep political crisis was 
once again highlighted. It was obvious that no opposition 
party dared to ask for 
the resignation of the 
government or move in 
thatdirection. No party 
is willing to take over 
power at a time when 
there are no alterna- 
tives to handling the 
crisis on the level of 
power politics. Their 
interest was therefore 
to diminish the unrest. 
It is a rule in power 
politics that whatever 


anon boy i cannot be managed or 


manipulated isa threat. 
_ Greece has been 
undergoing often se- 
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PASOK government 
paved the road for the 
unprecedented neo- 
conservative attack on 
all social fronts. The 
Greek economy has 
been in. a perennial 
state of crisis and this 
has served as the pre- 


new measures like: 
new improved austcr- 
ity measures, layoffs, 
privatization orclosure 
of “bankrupt” public 
enterprises — with subsequent layoffs —anti-strike laws, 
and in the school, intensification of studies, the connec- 
tion of university research and work with the necds of 
productionand finally the introduction of privately owned 
universities. To seal all of the above and put socicty ina 
corner, came an anti-terrorist bill as well. These meas- 
ures, in total, are cuphemistically referred to by the gov- 
ernment as stabilizing and modernizing programs but 
they are an attempt to deliver Greek society to the Euro- 
pean family as passive and defenseless as possible. 


The so-called stabilizing of the Greek economy is 
primarily a readjustment of the priorities of a whole 
society to serve the interests of capital. Greck capitalism 
is striving to become a member of the new economic 
order under the best possible prospects. The institutional 
substructure that the government has been building for 
in the last 10 months with a series of bills, is aimed at 
creating the necessary climate for easy and total profit 
mongering and exploitation. In November, and after 
anti-austerity measures had already been in place, an 
anti-strike bill was introduced to curb any workers resis- 


‘tance. The reaction of theunions throughout 10 months of 


conservative rule has been to call for repeated strikes — 
in fact, in this period more strikes have been called than 
any other singletime in the past. However, the unwilling- 
ness and treacherous stance of the syndicalist bureauc- 
racy lead the workers struggles to isolation and a dead 
end. The lack of a political vision to escalate and dynami- 
cally confront those policies created frustration and 
hopelessness among workers. By the time the anti-strike 
bill was introduced, only 1000 workers gathered outside 
the parliament to protest. In the quagmire fed by the 


-of contention. Universities, especially in the coun- 
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text for a package of- 


syndicalist bureaucracy, there were exceptions that man- 
aged to largely escape their control but most often strikes 
were condemned to isolation. 


The anti-terrorist bill was introduced to complement 
theanti-strikelaw. Targeted specifically at political groups, 


whose politics and practices the government considers 


dangerous, it is also directed at socicty as a whole by 
making it responsible for terrorism. Laws like these, wher- 
ever they have been implemented, are aimed at dividing 


society and rendering its defences obsolete. By Recenning 


the limits of legality and thus stigmatizing political 
ideas and choices, the government is attempting to 
channel any voice of opposition away from becom- 
ing a serious threat. The excellence of parliamen- 
tary democracy, if it cannot be proven, has to be 
imposed. 


The student movement was begun primarily 
by high school students who moved in late October 
to occupy their schools in protest of the govern- 
ment’s plan to institute a series of measures that 
would limit their freedom and exercise more con- 
trol both in and outside of the classroom. (Some of 
these measures included the reduced role of stu- 
dent councils, limiting the number of allowable ab- 
sences as well the registering of pupils’ behaviour 
as an important factor in the overall student assess- 
ment.) The occupations spread all over Greece and 
quickly became a serious social issue. In the mean- 
time, university students began to mobilize as well. 
The prospect of private universities, the decreased 
amount of funding for education as well as the 
connection of university studies and research to the 
needs of production were among some of the points 


tryside, were occupied by protesting students. 
Athens and other cities were rocked by large dem- 
onstrations often organized jointly by high school 
and university students. The number of protestors 
soared to 50,000 and more in the demos. In mid- 
December one such protest was attacked by riot 
police outside the Ministry of Education. Firing a 
number of toxic gases and bringing down their 
batons with astounding ferocity, they managed to 
oust the students from the narrow streets surround- 
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Over Christmas the government put forward a plan to 
break the occupations in the high schools. By now the high 
school student movement had become massive. In all of 
Greece there were perhaps less than a handful of schools 
that were not occupied. Faced with this severe political and 
social crisis, the government — with the help of parents 
who opposed the occupation and party member thugs — 
planned to create disturbances in the high schools, kick out 
the occupying students and terrorize the rest. Teachers 
were called upon to proceed to their schools regularly and 
record absent students even if they had to do so on the 
sidewalk. The teachers’ union refused to play that role and 
called for a three hour work stoppage. The government 
however proceeded as scheduled. Party thugs and “indig- 
nant” parents stormed many high schools and beat up stu- 
dents, teachers, and supporting parents. 


In one of these attacks in Patra, a 38 year old leftist 
teacher was murdered by a known conservative party 
member thug. The response in Patra was swift. After a large 
demo the next night, a fierce riot erupted with clashes 
continuing into the morning hours. In Athens, two days 
later, more than 100,000 high school and university stu- 
dents turned out to express their outrage at the murder of 
the teacher. In the end of this demo and while high school 
students were blocking the centre of the city, the riot police 
moved into action. The clashes that ensued quickly spread 
all over the city. Police vans were attacked and burned 
down, fires and barricades burned in every street in the 
centre of the city. Unlike many other times, the participa- 
tion of people in the riots was massive, 10,000 to 20,000 
people were battling the police. Athens was burning; this 
unprecedented unrest was definitely reminiscent of other 
times. In the face of this explosion the government and all 
official parties were panic stricken. From the start of the 
episodes, the press and the media in gencral tried to dimin- 
ish, misinform and slander the importance and scale of the 
unrest. The “usual” 300 hundred or so anarchists were held 
responsible. Cries for their arrest and even execution were 
not unusual from radio announcers and other “journal- 
ists”. What they all tried to hide and were afraid to admit 
was that this rebellion and popular fury was large cnough 
to crush them given the right circumstances. 


Unable to control the large crowds, the police engaged 
in a chemical war in order to disperse the people, but 
without success. Literally thousands of rounds of toxic CS 
and CN gas was fired that night, rendering Athens air 
suffocating. The terror of the chemical war was completed 
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by a catastrophic fire in an apartment building, which, 


the police ignited, killing four people. 


The next day another demonstration was called to 
protest the climate of repression and killings by the 
police the previous day. Participation was again mas- 
sive and at the end of the demo, Conservative party 
offices were attacked and burned down. In the follow- 
ing clashes, a large number of people again battled 
with the police. Rocks and hundreds of molotovs were 
used to repel the police who again fired a generous 





amount af of te toxic gas, ,, Aiming hem directly at the dem- 


onstrators! [n the two and a half days of riots, police 
buses, banksand government buildings wereattacked. 
Although the Polytechnic school of the university and 
the surrounding area became the centre of the activi- 
ties, barricades and clashes happened all over the city. 
Hundreds of people were. injured and many more 
suffered from the toxic gases. The second night, police 
arrested about 50 people at random and charged 22 of 
them. While in police custedy, they were beaten up 
and severely harassed. 


These events forced the government to retreat 
and take all the educational measures back. The anar- 
chist presence in the universities and especially in the 
high schools was substantial. Many of the slogans 
yelled, particularly at the later demonstration, were 
anarchistic. Anarchists, as part of the wider social 
movement, hav@participated actively in these mobili- 
zations and tried to give them theirown radical stigma. 


The outbreak of war and the government's re- 
treat, especially in relation to the high school meas- 
ures, has curbed the high school student movement. 


University students, however, are still going on. At- 


tempts have been made to give their struggle an anti- 
war, anti-imperialist hue. Most universities remain 
occupied and a few days ago, a large march protested 
outside the Amcrican embassy. 


In these days of social crisis and war, the move- 
ment has potential — if the various party hacks and 
bureaucrats don’t subvert it, as all signs indicate — to 
develop autonomously, to spread and gather around 
it other social sectors. Today when the world powers 


are trying to extend their dominance and control and _ 


render most of the world subject to the profit monger- 


ing of western capitalists, it is important to strengthen ` 


social movements in order to rupture the heart of the 
beast everywhere. 


“Our Dreams Will Become Their Nightmares” 
- popular high school slogan during the recent mobilizations 


We are a group of comrades working together for the past 


year in Athens. Our ambition ts to spread our analysis and 


action to the wider social fronts in an sustained and respon- 


_ sible effort. 


Anarchists for Social and Class War, POB 31229, Athens, 
Greece 10035 oo 
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Special Supplement on Freedom Now! — Let’s Hear From Prisoners 


Introduction 


We are publishing this special supple- 7 


ment to the Prison News Service as a contri- 
bution to the continuing debate around Free- 
dom Now!’s campaign foramnesty for Politi- 
cal Prisoners (PP) and Prisonersof War(POW) 
and the related issues of POW and PP status. 
In publishing these letters and statements, it 
is not our intention to subject FN! to relent- 
less criticism, as though they had been en- 
tirely non-responsive to their critics. Indeed, 
although many of the prisoner-writers are 
critical of different aspects of the way in 
which FN! has operated, most of them give 
critical support, acknowledging FN! for the 
work it has done in making more visible the 
existence of PPs and POWs in amerikkka’s 
prisons. 


Bulldozer itself has been critical of FN!, 
and the Prison News Service has been one of 
the main forums for the critiques. We had 
been increasingly drawn into the debate 
around FN! and the related International Tri- 
bunal on Political Prisoners and Prisoners of 
War over the last months. In preparation for 
attending the Tribunal, we felt that weneeded 
to get a better sense of the attitude held by 
some prisoners on these issues. Towards that 
end the Bulldozer, in conjunction with the 
Toronto Anarchist Black Cross and the Arm 
the Spirit Collective, sent a questionnaire toa 
number of prisoners with whom we have 
had regular contact. What follows is the re- 
sponses we received, along with some state- 
ments that were written for the, Tribunal 
itself as well as acouple of pieces on FN! that 
had been written earlier which we have been 
asked to include. Also included isa response 


meee: 


written eee z the three collectives ata =< | 


It will be the prisoners themselves who 
will suffer if positions become polarized into 
being either for or against Freedom Now! 
The anti-prison movement seems to bein the 
midst of a much-needed period of growth, 
and we have neither the resources, nor the 
people, to indulge in a major split just as this 
movement is starting to take shape. We are 
publishing this supplement in a spirit of co- 
operation and debate, and we hope that it 
will be accepted in the same spirit. Again we 
caution our readers to remember that these 
letters and articles came out of a specific 
period in the debate around Freedom Now. 
Positions and attitudes criticized are not nec- 
essarily those of FN! at this point in time. 


Responses to the questionnaire arenum- 
bered to correspond to the questions in the 
box beside this column. ee 





The following letter was sent by Bulldozer, 
Arm The Spirit and Anarchist Black Cross collec- 
tive members, plus a couple of other comrades, to 
the prisoners who responded to the questionnaire. 
It gives our collective position on the Tribunal. 


Greetings: 


We wish to express our deep gratitude to 
everyone who took the time and effort to 
respond to our questionnaire concerning 
Freedom Now! and The International Tribunal 
on Political Prisoners/Prisoners of War in the 
United States. Responses to our call for input 
on both of these matters and the issues that 
they raise was good, including letters from 
Sekou Imbarobge, Paul Wright, Larry Gid- 
dings, Phil Scalice, Ana Lucia Gelabert, Wil- 
liam. Africa, Ramona Africa, Mark Cook, Ed 
Mead, Ojore Lutalo, Ray Luc Levasseur, David 
Gilbert, Leonard Peltier and Bill Dunne (Not 


Tribunal. iS 


Questionnaire Sent To Prisoners 
Regarding Freedom Now and The Tribunal 


Oct /22/90 
Greetings, . 


The Prison News Service /Bulldozer, 
Toronto Anarchist Black Cross, Arm The 
Spirit and other local activists are planning 
to organize a local contingent to attend the 
Freedom Now “International Tribunal on 
Political Prisoners and Prisoners of War in 
the U.S.”, set to take placein New York City 
on Dec/7&8/90. We see our attendance at 

_ this Tribunal as an important opportunity 
both to network with American organiza- 
tions supporting political prisoners, and to 

~ build support for political prisoners in Can- 
ada (increasingly critical dueto fallout from 
the recent Mohawk standoff). 


To date there has been raging contro- 
versy around Freedom Now (extensively 
covered in PNS), in which some of us have 
been engaged. From prisoners themselves 
we have received many letters regarding 


FN. None have been uncritically suppor- 


tive. Many prisoners have put forth lucid 
and valid criticisms which we take seri- 
ously. While we sce the value of participat- 
ing in the Tribunal, these criticisms cause 
us to be cautious about our relations with 
FN and the nature of our participation in 
the Tribunal. We become increasingly 
confused dué to the fact that many of the 





Response to the Tribunal 
from the Toronto 
Contingent 


all of the above wanted their letters printed.) 


The feedback we received broadened our 
perspectives on the issues surrounding FN! 
and the Tribunal. Despite the better under- 
standing that resulted from your responses, 
however, we set out for the Tribunal with 
only a vague idea as to its structure. It was 
hoped that the Tribunal would provide a 
forum fortheopen discussion (and, ultimately, 
from that, aresolution) ofthe issues involved, 
including, among others, the organizational 
structureand decision-making process ofFN!, 
the criteria for defining Political Prisoners/ 
Prisoners of War, the ideological role of na- 
tionalism in limiting those criteria, the corre- 
sponding reflection of that ideology and the 
limits it imposes on every aspect of the or- 
ganization, the absence of a forum for views 
falling outside those limits, and the corre- 
sponding relationship of FN! to resistance 


dynamics surrounding the controversy 
stem from historic conflicts within the 
American movement. Hence, for us up here 
in Canada, the nuances are not only diffi- 
cult to fully understand, but often entirely 


cryptic. 


| The Prison News Servicerecently pub- 
lished its position on the FN organization 
and the Tribunal (PNS #26, July/August 
1990). The Anarchist Black Cross (Toronto) 
also recently published a leaflet which made 
reference to the importance of an anti-au- 
thoritarian presence at the Tribunal (the 
leaflet dealt with the case of Larry Gid- 
dings and was co-authored with him). 


At the moment our relationship with 
FN is both informal and unclear. This is in 
part a result of our hesitation due to the 
waves of criticism emanating from politi- 
cal prisoners themselves. One criticism we 
take particularly scriously and would like 
to redress in our own work around the Tri- 
bunal and the FN campaign, is the lack of 
direct consultation with prisoners. 


Therefore we wanted to consult a num- 
ber of prisoners with whom we have 
worked. We want to gain a clear sense of 
-your positions regarding the FN campaign 
in general and the Tribunal in particular. 








movements (and among those, specifically, 
the anti-prison movement). 


The bulk of the Tribunal consisted of the 
collection of evidence and testimony (both 
expert and personal) demonstrating the exis- 
tence of PPs/POWs in the U.S. before a panel 
of eleven jurists from various countries. The 
compiled documentation is to be presented 


before the World Court in March 1991. There . 


was, unfortunately, no opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this portion of the Tribunal, much 
less to address any of the issues raised by it 
and by FN!, as everyone who was not in- 
volved officially in the proceedings was 
marshalled to the audience as a spectator. 


The management of the Tribunal left us 
uncertain as to how to proceed in future with 
our own work and organizing in relation to 
FN!. Consequently, upon our return from the 
Tribunal, our general consensus was that we 
should organize autonomously from FN!. 
There is also some question of the degree to 
which we could become involved with FN! 
(were that desirable) given our geographical 
location outside the U.S. FN! is concerned 
exclusively with PPs/POWs within the U.S. 
Even though the Mohawk Nation straddles 


We can’t attempt to represent you at the 
Tribunal (in fact we don’t even yet have in- 
formation on how the Tribunal will be struc- 


_ tured — do you?) however we will reflect 


the information you provide in our infor- 
mal dealings, and perhaps have your posi- 
tions reproduced and available to others if 
you so desire. If you have specific concerns 
we can attempt to address them in a more 
formal setting (depending on the strucțure 
of the Tribunal) under guidance from your- 
selves. 


Following are among the questions = 
we felt would help us to clarify. Please re- 
spond directly to them. 


1. Is there room for a campaign 
that selects certain political prisoners 
and POW’s for a legalistic campaign? 


2.Who should be included in that 
kind of campaign and why? 


3. Could such a campaign be con- 
ducted within a broader anti-prison 
campaign? If so, How? 


4. Who should decide who isa po- 
litical prisoner or prisoner of war, and 
how should such a decision be made? 


3. What do you perceive as prob- 
lems with participation in the Tribunal | 
and Freedom Now!. 


ge e a Tribunal aid the devel- 










7. Has Freedom ee pepon- >22 


sive to F: O= =- Sie Ss 


8. Do you fecl Freon Now! has : 
been acting in good faith with prisoner 
criticism? 


9. Has Freedom Now! articulated 
your concerns and interests? 


We thank you in advance for taking 
the time to respond. All your ideas will be 
useful to us. 


In Solidarity, 


Arm The Spirit, Prison News Service, 
Toronto Anarchist Black Cross and others. oo 
Se 


the colonial border between the U.S. and 
Canada, Mohawks imprisoned as a result of 
the crisis in Oka were not included as PPs/ 
POWs in the Tribunal because they were not 
considered to be US. citizens by Tribunal 
organizers. 


Our decision to remain autonomous also 
stems partly from the fact that, having at- 
tended the Tribunal, we are not much further 
ahead in understanding the structure and 
organizational methodology of FN!. We do 
not, for example, know how much power is 
invested in the regional offices. It also has to 
do with a difference in approaches. FN! 
chooses totakea primarilylegalisticapproach _ 
to dealing with PPs/POWs, actively pursu-. 
ing United Nation’s recognition of the exis- 
tenceof PPs/POWs within U.S. borders. While 
we recognize the limited merit of such a cam- 
paign, it must be pointed out that even UN 
recognition will not change U.S. policy of 
denying the existence of PPs/POWs within 
its territories. Also, by fashioning their cam- 
paign for the dubious benefit of UN recogni- 
tion, FN! has set the stage for an extremely ` 
narrow and restrictive definition of a PP/ 
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My understanding of the International 
Tribunal on Political Prisoners and Prisoners of 
War in the United States based on its literature 
is that itis nota project or function of Freedom 

_ Now: Campaign for Amnesty and Human Rights 
for Political Prisoners in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Tribunal Co-ordinator Dr. Luis 
Neuves-Falcon, the Tribunal is a separate en- 
tity of which FN is one of many sponsors. 

_ Although the Tribunal shares some of FN’s 

_ problems, it has not demonstrated the same 

__arroganceand unwillingnesstoaddressthem 
and bad practice regarding them as has FN. 
Moreover, the Tribunal is entirely different in 
character than FN. The Tribunal is drawing 
togethera variety of organizations forasingle 
event aimed at the common, and less parti- 
san, goal of exposing the depredations of the 
U.S. regarding its political prisoners. To my 
knowledge, there has been no explicit quid 
pro quo for participation like acceptance of 
the Tribunal groups’ dominant politics. 
Whatever tacit acceptance and legitimization 
may be implied by participation is negligible 
duc to the limited duration and context of the 
Tribunal. FN, on the other hand, requires 
such a quid pro quo for “adoption” (estab- 
lishing at the onset a hierarchical and argua- 
bly patriarchical relationship with “adop- 
tees”). Joining from the outside seems to 

_ require thesame, unlike the Tribunal, and the 
legitimization of FN’s bad practice by ongo- 
ing membership under such circumstances is 
much greater, implying that its other practice 
isso good as to justify it. 
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is a case in point. And who can deny that the 
release of Alan Berkman on the basis of litiga- 
tion (or any other) in the near term would be 
a big plus for our side of the barricade? Even 
where litigation is unsuccessful, it can yield 
benefits by exposing and publicizing the 
depravity of alleged justice by uncovering in- 
formation that might otherwise remain hid- 
den, and by airing the issues ina more public 
forum than a cell. The only proviso is that 
such campaigns must be represented as such 
and the solution must be carried out in an 
open, accessible and non-sectarian manner. 


2) Therearetwo possible tests to take: the 
first is to go forthe publicity primarily andthe 
second is to go for the freedom foremost. This 
is not as clear cut a choice as it would initially 
seem. Publicity would require the most well 
known cases, like that of Leonard Peltier, 
where the government has already conveyed 
that the chance of securing anything via liti- 
gation is now small. Pursuing freedom would 
require reviewing thecases of various prison- 
ers to see which ones had the best legal argu- 
ments for sentence reductions and release 
and the likely costs of making them success- 
fully. Some cases fulfil the requirements of 
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ee "recognition for political prisoners (which must 
-include POWs) in Canada. You are entirely 
= right that this is an area that needs to be 
a addressed now; the aftermath of the Mohawk 
___ Standoff you cited being an excellent example 
of why, especially considering events subse- 
x quent to Wounded Knee. Beyond that, the 
= U.S. and Canadian movements for the most 
equitable social reality are increasingly inter- 
woven, and the border is irrelevant to the 


= 

quality and significance to the practice on 
either side of it. The struggle needs to be 
_ about creating a world without borders. The 
= implied denigration in failing to recognize 
; the political practice to the north of the U.S.- 
_. Canada border illustrates the damage such 
E artificial constructs cause. Given the com- 
=~ monality between the U.S. and Canadian 
_ _— progressivecommunities, itis naturalthat we 
~ should begin border breaking there, but | 
= 


foresee extending our recognition of political 
prisoners more broadly in the international 

_ realm as we gain skill, power and resources. 
There are many comrades of non-aligned left 
strugglearound the world wholanguishalone 
in dirty dungeons for their lack of identifica- 
tion with some organized structure. 





Regarding your specific questions: 


| 1) Yes. Some may object on the grounds 

that using the legal process lends legitimacy 
to it, and there is some validity to that criti- 
cism. However, it is outweighed by the likely 
benefits of litigation. At present, public confi- 
dence or lack of it in the enemy’s legal system 
is unlikely to be affected by our use or non- 
use of it. When our movement is much larger 
and stronger and more developed and has 
= Other liberatory techniques at its disposal, 
_ that statement’s potential may be different. 





- For now, however, the possibility of obtain- 


___ ing the release of some of our comrades (or, 
and this is important, ameliorating their 
_ conditions of confinement — and incidently, 
those ofother prisoners whoshare their plight) 
far outweighs whatever appearance value 
the ruling class may reap from its judicial 
apparatus. The case of Dhoruba Bin-Wahad 


a 


both, such as that of Geronimo ji Jaga (Pratt) 
(on the basis of my knowledge of the case). 
These cases could be selected first to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness of our meager resources, 
but they are few. Of course, there are some 


_ cases that elementary justice (as well as prag- 


matism) demands takes precedence. Mumia 
Abu-Jamal, for example, may be murdered 
by the state unless litigation holds it off. I 
would also include as a criterion in the selec- 
tion of people for legal campaigns their prac- 
tice while incarcerated. While it is up to each 
individual to determine how best to handle 
his or her interaction with big brother, we 
should support those who best represent our 
movement by continuing concrete struggle. 


3) I don’t know what is meant by an 
“anti-prison movement.” If it is meant in the 
sense of resistance to the present use of im- 


prisonment as part of the apparatus of repres- 
sion operated by the ruling class, yes, there is 


room. In fact, the question is surprising. Such 


a movement should use all means at its dis- 
posal to accomplish its ends consistent with 
principle. If the question is about the prin- 
ciple part, it is the same as the first question. 

As for how, I think that at this stage, it would 
first be necessary to do some research about 
lawyers, paralegals and others with legal 
expertise who could review cases as a sort of 
legal triage to determine which had the most 
merit ina legal sense. In this respect, prisoner 
jailhouse lawyers could be invaluable, given 
their familiarity with many of the issues and 
the time and access to at least rudimentary 
law libraries at their disposal. This would 
facilitate second and third opinions to make 
assignment of proper priorities more likely. 
Whatever lawyer time may be available 
should be reserved for the actual court pro- 
ceedings, to the extent possible, because liti- 
gation by prisoners usually does not receive 
the consideration it would in the hands of a 


lawyer. 


The best way to start an ongoing litiga- 
tion campaign would be to organize a group 
to do the investigation of resources. This could 
bedoneonanarea basis (either geographic or 
expertise) with one part of the group serving 
as a clearinghouse to direct people (and re- 


sources) to where they would be most effec- 


tive. There are a number of ways to organize 
such an endeavor, which would havea tough 
task in uniting need with the small resources 





of time, material, expertise and energy scat- 
tered over a wide area. 


4) Who is a political prisoner and pris- 
oner of war, should not be a complicated 
decision. Ultimately, it is up to each person to 
décide whom to recognize or not and on what 
basis. But if we stick to the facts and exclude 
sectarian machinations from the determina- 
tion, it will not be difficult to arrive at defini- 
tions we can all share. People who are locked 
up for their political theory and/or practice 
are de facto political prisoners. If their incar- 
ceration was the product of participation in 
military action (including various support 
operations) in furtherance of what they per- 
ceive as war — be it class, national or other — 
then they are also POWs. Race, class, gender 
and affiliation are irrelevant and inappropri- 
ate to the determination as disporitive or 
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prerequisite factors. Of course, these defini- 
tions could do with some elaboration, but 
nevertheless still serve asa clear starting point. 
with enough flexibility to allow broad inter- 
pretation. 


Some of the implications of these defini- 
tions are: they recognize right-wing political 
prisoners as such, but we look stupid for 
denying reality. They do not mean we have to 
explicitly acknowledge them individually or 
describe their politics, just that we can’t deny 
their existence. Noreiga is not exactly a model 
of progressivity but even the U.S. acknowl- 
edges he is a POW. The definitions do pre- 
clude automatic recognition as PP/ POWs of 
any person solely on the basis that s/he was 
driven to crime by the socio-economic war 
being waged by the ruling class, absent politi- 
cal intent. All acts have political content, but 
that is not the subject. The definitions do 
allow recognition of people as PP/POWs 
whose political practice after their arrest re- 
sults in additional punishment. In some cases 
the validity of such recognition is clear, as 
when people of long and good practice while 
confined do more time than they otherwise 
would. In other cases, it is less clear, such as 
with people serving long sentences. (Elabora- 
tion of the definitions would set parameters 
such as these, such as having been punished 
for political actvisim in prison. At least part of 
the victim’s confinement is then the result 
thereof, and history demonstrates that pris- 
oners of consistently good political practice 
do more time than similarly sentenced apo- 
litical or low-profile prisoners, as a rule. In 
this context, merely being able to spout rheto- 
ric is not sufficient.) The definitions also per- 
mit recognition as PP/POWs of prisoners 
who were framed with crimes in order to 
neutralize them politically, though here, too, 
elaboration would haveto limit the subjectiv- 


ity of such determination. 


Once simple definitions are accepted and 


„| some discussion (elaboration) asa guide for 
| our collective ; interpretation is assembled, ‘it 


should not be difficult for them to be applied. 
Standards of proof should not be strict or 


detailed for security reasons. The process: 


should be clear and accessible, something 
like: a thousand word or less summary of the 
basis for recognition as PP/POW should be 
submitted. Someone outside would be as- 
signed to maintain a consistent address for 
such submissions — preferably in a city with 
enough activists that the task could be ro- 
tated, if necessary. From the members and 
affiliates of the PP/POW support organiza- 
tion and the PP/POWs themselves, a voting 
body of rotating membership should be as- 
sembled (though in recognition of the widely 
scattered natureofthe people, discussionand | 
voting could be by telephone.) Someone(s) 
fromthe grgppshould bedelegated to review 
the submissions (including comrades’ and 
supporters’ statements) to ensure complete- 
ness and obtain additional information from 
the prisoner by asking specific questions if in 
the reviewer’s opinion there is not enough 
information upon which to decide. The pris- 
oner would be free to add to his or her state- 
ment or not without postponing the vote. 
Formal recognition votes should occur at 
regular intervals (every 6 months, a year, or 
whatever) thus allowing due time for appli- 
cation and consideration. In theevent of rejec- 
tion, the reasons and margin of decision 
should be sent to the prisoner, who should be 
ableto reapplyat will. Thereshould also bean 
interim recognition mechanism through 
which, say, five members of the current vot- 
ing group could extend tentative or tempo- 
rary recognition in emergency cases. Other 
refinements would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary, but the foregoing is a basis for talk. 


5) With the Tribunal, I don’t see signifi- 
cant problems for the reasons cited in the first 
paragraph of this letter. It does fail to recog- 
nize that non-nationalists can be prisoners of 
war. Its focus on nationalism to the virtual 
exclusion of all other forms of revolutionary 
struggle is also problematic. There is also 
some question about billing the event as a 
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I’m not seeking support myself, but as a 
prisoner and political activist, a comrade of 
POW’s and political prisoners, and having 
Toronto revolutionaries for contacts, these 
are my responses. 


1) Yes! To be blunt and cold, there’s no 
better investment. Martyrs are the histori- 
cally, proven investment for revolution. Or, to 
not be cold about it but be warm, women and 
men who lost their freedom (relative free- 
dom) fighting for mankind, deserve the ap- 
preciation of that mankind. And back to the 
practical side again, if people rally behind 
those who dared to take action, others are 
more likely to follow their footsteps. Whereas 
if people act unappreciatively, less people 
will be inclined to volunteer for the true hell 
of prison. Having to select which prisoners to 
support is of course necessary, or should 
names be drawn from a hat? It’s sad, but it 
seems true such a selecting ordeal is not only 


' necessary, but extra necessary. 


For example, have you heard of Mark 
Curtis? Mark Curtis is the martyr of the so- 
cialist workers party (SWP) and his fameasa 
framed man in prison not only has filled their 
weekly rag “The Militant” for over two years, 
but has been cried by at least one college 
newspaper and various alternative press and 
has for a fact raised thousands of dollars for 
the SWP. Framed! Mark Curtis, a white man, 
got off a bus at a timeand place nobody could 


Phil Scalice #27809 
Box 520 

Walla Walla, 

WA 98362 


have predicted, and there they claim this 15- 
year old black girl lied that he raped her, 
along with aneleven year old witness. Would 
someone framing aSWP activist usea 15-year 
old girl and an eleven year old witness? These 
and other facts revealed by Zenger (Madison 
Alternative Press Syndicate, 824 East Johnson 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53703 USA) show 
Mark Curtis raped this girl and the SWP and 
some untold number of well-meaning people, 
have further raped her and have been raped 
themselves. If somebody reaches into their 
pocket to support a prisoner and then learns 
they got burnt, not only was that money 
misspent, but that supporter may neverreach 
into his pocket for a prisoner again. 


New York ABC sent me a flyer for 
P.A.N.A.L. (Prisoners’ Anarchist Network at 
Large) all about sending money to support 
Michael Jeffrey Stotts, an appeal I have seen 
printed around thealternative presselsewhere 
too. In the fall 1990 Anarchy, two of his fellow 
prisoners tell the world Stotts is in fact an 
informer and running sham and Anarchy could 
only add it couldn’t say either way for sure. 
How many people sent money to Stotts and 
then read that issue of Anarchy and will not 
chance money to a prisoner again, depriving 
a real political prisoner of that support? I 
remember when Reality Now raised support 


_ fora prisoner then later had toreport they just 


discovered he was a convicted rapist. There’s 
notonly room fora campaign to select prison- 


ers to support, but there’s a necessity and in 
the end, nobody is forced to support anyone 
or anything they don’t want to. Likewise, 
nobody is prohibited from initiating a cam- 
paign for some other prisoner or for prison 
abolition or for spotted owls or whatever they 
prefer. It would be nice if any list of political 
prisoners and POWs made it clear that it’s not 
at alla complete list. That little gesture could 
make a big difference. 


2) Don’t establish prerequisites for who 
may be included. Don’t make rules and then 
be ruled. Keep an open mind. 


3) Sometimes not everyone who would 
support a political prisoner or POW is in 
favour of abolishing prisons. Not even close! 
A lot of revolutionaries think prisons are 
necessary and even a good percentage of 
prisoners think prisons are necessary. So to 
tiea political prisoner to prison abolition does 
three things: 


a) loses the prisoner some support of 
people who would have support him other- 
wise; 


b) loses for the larger struggle, the class 
struggle, somesupporters that prisoner would 
have won if prison abolition hadn’t scared 
them away; 


c) itdoes not bring us anycloser to prison 
abolition anyway, being realistic about it. Of 
course, meanwhile other prisoners are front 
lineanti-prison activists, like Bill Dunne, Larry 
Giddings, Ed Mead, Paul Wright and so on. 
These are political prisoners, revolutionaries 
for sure, since they are rebelling now, and not 
past tense and of course to support any of 
these is to Support anti-prison rebellion at the 
same time 


4) I think this is a wrong question that 
causes everyone unnecessary counter-pro- 
ductive debates. A man in prison for bomb- 
ing abortion clinics is a POW. Any prisoner 
who in his or her mind isa POW, is a POW of © 
his or her chosen or unchosen war. And any 


_ prisoner who in his or her mind is a political 


prisoner is then a political prisoner. It’s a 
matter of who people want tosupportand not - 
of debating terminology. Why spend all day 
arguing if John Perotti is a political prisoner? 
John Perotti is a John Perotti, a human being, © 
not a word. Don’t tell me we have an clite of 
prisoners now. An clite of people against the 
clite. Great! 


6) It definitely can and definitely should. 
People can’t see the forest because the trees 
get in the way. According to the US Justice | 
Department (June 1990) the United States has 
756,750 people in state and federal prisons; 
455,402 in county jails; 119,946 in juvenile 
prisons; 14,294 peoplein private prisons; 3,207 
people in bordcr detention facilities; 2,713 in 
army stockades; 1,265in navy brigs and 685in 
marine brigs; and 473 behind the brigs of air 
force bases. Theseare virtually all poor people. 
Casualties of the political system. And so 
many children. And those trying to cross a 
border to find work, to eat. And those refus- 
ing to go shoot other people they don’t know 
and have nothing against, for capitalist prof- 
its. But also, as Zeno said, it’s compulsion that 
perverts human nature: most of the worst 
crimes are because the system is perverting 
human nature. And it’s prisons that enforce 
the system. The tribunal, therefore, should 
make it a point to include anti-prison revolu- 


- tionaries, present tense revolutionaries, in this 


campaign. <o 





November 4, 1990 


Folks: 


1) There is room for legalistic campaigns 
for selected political prisoners(PPs)and POWs 
ona case-by-case basis. The first case should 
includeall PPs and POWs at an international 
legalistic level advocating adherence to inter- 
national human rights standards and inter- 
national law. The second case should include 
those prisoners who elect to demonstrate the 
fallibility of the national law and national 
justice. The third case should include those 
prisoners who elect to demonstrate the falli- 
bility of the local law and local justice system. 


_ 2) Only those PPs and POWs who elect 
to use the various legalistic campaigns should 
be included. It should not be presumed that 
all PPs and POWs should be included in the 


international legalistic campaign. Nationalist - 


prisoners must makeindividual choices whet- 
her their political positions allow them to 
accept legal resolutions of colonialist courts 
(national and local) and whether those politi- 
cal positions call for coexistence undera single 
court system. Further, as it has been an ap- 
proved political philosophy of national revo- 


lutionaries to liberate themselves when cap- 


tured by any means necessary so long as the 
means does not impinge on the integrity of 
the nationalist movement. There does not 
appear to be any reason to exclude the inter- 
nationalist and anarchist PPs / POWs from in- 
clusion of the above considerations. 


3) The anti-prison movement should be 
comprised of all issues arising from govern- 
mental abuseofthecriminaljusticeand prison 
systems of the world. The PP/POW issue 
demonstrates a governmental abuse and there 
is no reason to exclude the issue from the 
general anti-prison campaign. 





Toriiica L Rison s 


4) This is one of the crippling thorns of- 


internal contention inthe PP / POW campaign. 
Although there already has been an interna- 
tional definition adopted at Geneva, many 
campaign supporters want to go outside this 
definition to exclude someand include others 
contrary to the Geneva definition. ° 


Reality tells us that only those creating 
and maintaining thecampaign havethe power 
of defining who will or will not be supported 
bythecampaign. Without thecreators/main- 
tainers the campaign is naught. Suggestions 


can be made by those who are not the crea- 


tors / maintainers but they'reonly suggestions. 


5) The single problem perceived toward 
participation in the Tribunal and Freedom 
Now! is the definition of “Political Prisoner / 
Prisoner of War”. Through discussion it is 
conceded that the problem arises from the 
narrow perspective of thecreators /maintain- 
ers of the campaign. This is intended to be an 
objective, not negative or positive, criticism. 
Many of us understand the dominating po- 
litical ethos of the creators/ maintainers de- 
termines the perspective of the campaign. 
That alone is not the problem. The problem 
becomes full-blown when others of diverse 
political ethos seek control over the perspec- 
tive. 
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It is evident that it is tremendously burned 
with the single issue given the great disagree- 
ment over definition, prisoner communica- 
tion, etc. 


_ 7) L have never communicated with FN! 
to elicit a response. Neither my political posi- ~ 
tions or status require any communication 
with FN! 


8) This is a difficult judgement to make — 
given the circumstances surrounding the 
matter. When a prisoner submits criticism, it 
cannot be assumed that FN! has the capacity 
to arrive at an FN! consensus to respond ina 
negative qg-positive. Having worked with 
organizations receiving such criticisms, I 
understand the difficulty, if not the impossi- 
bility, of a consensus response. I feel FN! is 
acting in good faith but does not have an 
organizational structure to arrive at consen- 
sus on each criticism received. 


9) | have accepted FN! for what it is, with 
its limitations I feel it has articulated some of 
my concerns and interests well, but this is not 
to say it has articulated allof my concerns and 
interests. I feel my case history helps and 
supports the campaign — helps to validate it. _ 
The Afro-American Nationalist movement is 
not dependent on the articulation of FN! but 
welcomes its pronouncement of our struggle 
to the world. This is far more than can be said 
for Amnesty International. 


Thank you for addressing these ques- 
tions and issues to me. If we don't agree — 
let’s agree to disagree. 


For a better future, 


Mark Cook #20025-148 
POB 1000 
Leavenworth, KS 
66048 - 
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Revolutionary Greetings: 


Since the rise of the Freedom Now! 
campaign there has not only been a change in 
the definition ofa Prisoner of War (POW), but 
it has created a conflict between the outside 
organizers (support committees) and cap- 
tured combatants. It’s about time we raise 
questions of these two issues that coincide 
with one another. First, dealing with POW 


_ status: when combatants of the armed groups 


were captured in the 1970s, they were listed 
as POWs. At that time there wasn’t a narrow 
definition nor was there any attention from 
the outside forthe recognition of POW status. 
In 1977 POW Jalil Abdul Muntaquin<1> had 
composed and submitted a petition to the 
U.N. for the recognition of POWs in the US. 
whether they were captured soldiers/com- 
batants of the BLA, SLA, FALN, GJB, WUO, 
TWLA, NWLF and the SM/JJ Unit. The peti- 
tion was signed throughout the West Coast 


where it was originally started with the help 
_of grassroots and progressive organizations 


on the outside. Then it was forwarded to the 


East Coast elements (inside & outside) before 


being submitted to the U.N. The political 
POW definition was not in fact a narrow defi- 
nition up until the 1980s. <2> 


Since the development and activities of 


Freedom Now! (FN!) in the 1980s, guidelines ` 
were initiated concerning who should be © 


classified asa POW, stating that only combat- 

ants of national liberation movements (colo- 

nized nations) can rightfully claim POW 

status. White combatants could not do so 

because they were the very citizens* that 

ls liberation movements were Me 
ai 1iDeTAatiON. iNOt ony 
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those that argue in support of the old defini- 
tion* *(you can even go back to the very first 


Crossroads) that in the Geneva Convention 


Article 4: 


A) POW’s in the sense of the present 
Convention, are persons belonging to one of 
the following categories, who have fallen into 
the power of the enemy; 


A2) Members of other militias and 
members of the other volunteer corps, in- 
cluding those of organized resistance move- 
ments, belonging toa Party to the conflict and 
operating in or outside their own territory 
even ifthisterritory is occupied provided that 
such militias or volunteer corps, including 
such organized resistance movements, fulfil 
the following conditions; 


A4-d) That of conducting their opera- 
tions in accordance with the laws and cus- 
toms of war. 


This part of the article applies to mem- 
bers of armed resistance groups like the GJB, 


SLA, and NWLF who were waging “class” or 


“proletarian” struggle. To define it in simpler 
terms, they areanorganized group ofa lower, 
exploited and oppressed class of people 
waging armed resistance against a modern 
day feudal government, i.e., imperialist na- 
tion. While the other halfapplies to groups or 
volunteers in alliance (solidarity fighters) with 
the national liberation movements such as 
the May 19th, RATE, SM-JJ Unit, UFF, SLA, 
and TWLA who waged armed resistance in 
solidarity with national liberation movements 
and socialism.So when May 19th RATF mem- 


bers David Gilbert and Judith Clark origi- . 


nally had taken the POW position along with 
their New Afrikan comrades Kuwasi Bala- 
goonand Sekou Odinga (before the criticism) 


they were correct in maintaining their origi- 
_ Nal position. 


Now let us look into what actions should 
in fact be considered political. FN! has de- 
lected several combatants, stating that their ac- 
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tions weren't political. “What is the definition 
of a political action during armed struggle?” 
They are actions carried out against all levels 
of political aggression meted out by the state 
apparatus. The nature of the action has to be 
timely politically, the target political, and the 
reason why it is political clear to the masses. 
There have been several combatants who were 
deleted because waging war against drug 
dealers is considered apolitical according to 
FN! 


FN! has made a contradiction because 
drugs have for decades infested our com- 
munes, and are one of the main factors of our 
condition. New Afrikan, Puerto Rican, and 
other Latino communes have been specific 
targets for drugs causing death, imprison- 
ment and unemployment. In the early plight 
of the 1970s, units of the B.L.A. targeted drug 
dealers for their refusal to stop distributing 
the drugs or leave the communes. Even in 
Algeria in the urban areas, especially the 
Casbah, the NLFhad launched actions apa 
the drug dealers and pimps. 


To go deeper into the embryo of thedrug 
issue, the drug dealers are supplied with 
arms by their bosses — the Mafia or police. In 
the course of this, armed political groups, i.e. 
cells or units, have engaged in gun battles 
with these drug dealers to force them totally 
out of our communes; while the drug dealers 
at the same time are trying to protect their 
profits. Many innocent family members have 


‘been victims of “contract hits” by these para- | 
_ sites. But FN! denies the combatants that are 
` captured and detained for theseactions, claim- 
ing sa are pi and this is one of the 
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1) | feel there is. Any activity designed to 
pressure this system about the issue of P.P.’s 
and P.O.W.’s is to be encouraged. Dealin’ 
with the way the public has been trained by 
this system their interest is grabbed by the 
names and cases of those who have been 
highly publicized. This systematic trainin’ of 
the masses when exploited properly can gain 


-` the support of many groups and people who 


otherwise shy away from revolutionary ac- 
tivities, people who feel the fight for freedom 
and justice must be fought through legalistic 
channels. I also feel that once a campaign like 
this is established it can be expanded to cover 
and include a much larger number of people 
and issues. 


Of course the MOVE organization does 


not believein anything that is “legal” because 
we know that anything born of this system 
does not and can not work. John Africa our 
revered founder, coordinator of the MOVE 
organization teach MOVE members to be 
strategic revolutionaries, so wecan see howit 
can be strategic to usea “legalistic campaign” 
to attack this system with, use their own tool 
against them. 


2) Those who have the strongest appeal 
to gain worldwide attention and support, 


those whose cases are easily identified by: 


people all over making the issues being 
pushed faster to gain attention and support. 
Comrades whose cases can clearly and sim- 
ply show the illegality of their imprisonment. 
The clearer the case, the simpler it will be for 
the masses to see the points of this system’s 
illegal acts, makin’ it easier to gain their sup- 
port. Both the questions you asked in 1 and 2 
it should be clear to see how the issue once 
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diseases of colonialism the movement has 
been combatting. Another incident that at- 
tacks this issue was when two whiteanarchist 
combatants were deleted by FN! stating the 
action committees weren't political. These 
two comrades had sent their dossiers and 


cases to FN! and in the beginning were recog- 


nized as POWs, then deleted from the list 
despite the dossiers presented to FN!. 


FN! cannot determine who was politi- 
cally active based on their affiliations with 
well known groups, i.e. BPP, RAM, RNA, 
SDS, and SCAR, etc. Liberating another revo- 
lutionary is in fact a political action. But de- 
spite the proof (dossier) these white anar- 
chists were deleted. The De Mau Mau was in 
fact a progressive clandestine and well known 
group active during the late 60’s and early 
70's. A member of this group was also deleted 
from Can't Jail The Spirit and listing due to 
FN!’s claim that the group might not have 
been political<4>.Thereality isthat FN! claims 
their actions were of self economic interest or 
criminal status/nature. FN! failsto lookat the 
example of other international revolutionar- 
ies and theseactivities, such as Brazilian revo- 
lutionary Carlos Marighella. But there are 
also actions internationally that have to be 


criticized due to the great loss of innocent `| 
human life rather then political and military | 


causalities on the enemy (state). Alan Berk- 
man has brought this open discussion /criti- 
cism up after the Vienna action in 1986 <3>. 


We have to realize the greater the repres- 
sion, and how it directly affects the masses, 
the more clearer the action becomes politi- 
cally, when conducted in thedefense/offense 
by armed groups (urban guerrillas). FN!’s 
campaign seems to apply certain parts of the 
Geneva Convention excluding everything else 
and to come up with their own definition. 
What we have to do is redefine the POW and 
what is a political action and what kinds are 
accepted as political. This paper is open for 
debate not merely on a minute level, but 
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established can be made to include everyone 
once the door is forced open. In dealin’ with 
gettin’ the attention of the masses the best 
way is to present them with issues that they 
all can relate to, issues they know or think 
they know something about. 


Before I go on let me make this clear, the 
suggestions and statements I am making are 
only in response to your questions concern- 
ing the Tribunal being presented by Freedom 
Now! The Tribunal is FN!’s project, not the 
MOVEorganization’s,therefore my responses 
are to how they (FN!) can present the issues, 
how FN! and those in support of the Tribunal 
can come to agreement on the issues being 
raised and get on with doin’ the work of 
revolution! If the Tribunal. was the MOVE 
organization’s idea,then we would do it our 
way — MOVE’s way, but the Tribunal is 
FN!’s idea, their activity so my response tothe 
questions you've asked is just how I see how 


- people can work with the Tribunal the way it 


has been structured by FN! As a political pris- 


oner I welcomeall activities designed to focus 


attention on the issue of political prisoners 
and prisoners of war being held captive by 
this reformed world system! 


3) As I said above in questions #1 and #2, 
first theattention of the people must be gained 
and then to get their support it must be 
demonstrated in the plainest way that the 
issues bein’ pushed are right and that they 
should be supportive. This campaign can be 
conducted within any anti-prison campaign 
if those involved want it to be. There are no 
impossibilities in this struggle. Anything can 
grow so long as it is rooted in the common 


cause of righteousness. Once firmly estab- 
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when morecaptured combatants start toreally 
share their views instead of remaining silent 
or pretending to go along with the program, 
then maybe we might come up with a defini- 
tion that everybody can respect. 


Before I conclude, I'd like to leave you 
with these questions: When Tim Blunk and 
Susan Rosenberg were captured, they took 
the position of captured members of the anti- 
imperialist movement under the guidelines 
ofthe Geneva. Are they rightfully POWs? Are 
the W. German RAF correct or incorrect for 
taking prisoner of war status? When GJB 
members Mark Cook, Ed Mead, and John 
Sherman were captured for the same action 
as a unit in the organization, FN! recognized 
Mark Cook (New Afrikan), as a POW and his 
co-defendant and comrade Ed Mead (Euro- 
American) took the same position. Is he also 
correct or incorrect to take and continue to 
maintain the same position of POW? 


I leave you with these questions to keep 
in mind that this happens to be a serious 
issue. 

“political dissidents of their own settler nation 
from John Brown, Fairfield to the New Left. 

™ Crossroads, 1#, Vol #1. 

<1> In1977 Jalil Abdul Muntaquim was the first 
captured combatant to compose and submit a petition to 
the U.N. concerning the treatment and recognition of 
POWs in the U.S. 

<2> In 1979 William Morales captured FALN 
member was the first combatant in the U.S. to take a 
POW position in court. 

<3> When Alan Berkman gave open discussion/ 
criticism. I related not only to Vienna, but on the 
Japanese Red Army's attack of Lod Airport in 1973, but 
also the criticism of sectarian actions in the early and 
mid 70's by the Irish Republican Army and INLA; also 
the SLA’s first action. 

<4>The De Mau Mau was formed in Chicago in 
the late 60’s by Vietnam Vets and operated in Chicago. 
The group is now defunct with many of its members im- 
prisoned or dead. De Mau Mau member Don Taylor ts 
presently active. He was deleted from CJTS and the 
listing. He's in Joliet prison along with FALN combat- 
ant Luis Rosa. œ 
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lished more and more issues can be added, it 
can expand to cover as much as people are 
willing to make it expand. 


4) It isthe MOVE organization’s position 
that everyone is a political prisoner and pris- 
oner of war in or out of so-called prison. As 
our revered founder John Africa explains this 
reformed world system isa prison, an enslaver 
of life, all those in jail are put there by laws 
made by politicians, put in prison because of 
conditionscreated by politicians, putin prison 
for bein’ like politicians and put there for 
strugglin’ against the way of politicians! Long 
live John Africa! Now that is the MOVE or- 
ganization’s belief, how MOVE see the situ- 
ation. But w at you are really askin’ is — 
should FÑ! decide who is a P.P./P.O.W. I 
have explained to you how MOVE views this 
question as we are totally against this re- 
formed world system and all ofits inventions, 
so-called creations. But again because the 
Tribunalis not MOVE’s project and it is not to 


our best interest to spend our energy bick- 
erin’ over who FN! choose to call P.P.’s and 
P.O.W.’s. We have no problem with FN! 
deciding whothey consideraP.P.and P.O.W. 
for their project. It is also our understanding 
that FN! has welcomed groups to contact the 
Tribunal to offer it names and cases of those 
people they feel are P.P.’s and P.O.W.’s to be 
added to their project list. We see no big 
problem with this as we know each organiza- 
tion feels they know or have people who they 
consider to be P.P.’s and P.O.W.’s and when 
doin’ a project of their own would list them 
accordingly. 


5) We perceive no problems so long as 
we are represented accurately in our own 
words and statements. 


6) Again all things are possible if people 
can get together and ‘work for a common 
righteous cause. All things must start some- 
where and the Tribunal can be used as a 


continued on page 18 
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Upon my arrest on Feb/6/76, some of 
the first groups of people who came to show 
solidarity, along with my own People, in 
recognition of my status as a Prisoner of War, 
were the anti-authoritarian groups of both 
Canada and the U.S.A. The respect, recogni- 
tion, love and solidarity they gave notonly to 
me but to my People is something I will 
always cherish and hold dear to my heart. 
This show of solidarity proved to me that not 
all Euro-Americans were our enemy. 


Throughout the first months of our or- 
ganizing the Leonard Peltier Defense Com- 
mittee (LPDC), the anti-authoritarians were 
the people who gave us what knowledge, 
resources, and skills they had to build an 
effective organization. I questioned why. they 
would help my People and myself, as at the 
time, we believed all white people were 
wasichus; the evil ones. They proved to us that 
this was not the case and that they too hated 
the wasichus. They too were resisting and 
fighting imperialist oppression being com- 
mitted by their race, but not their People. 
They did not consider themselves to be part of 
a People so evil. 


Now that my case has gained interna- 
tional attention and is becoming a cause to 
rally around, other Peoples are standing with 
us. But the first people who supported us, at 
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least the strong-hearted ones, are still with us. 
These people, whom my own People call the 
good-hearted ones, were with me from the 
beginning of my imprisonment. | was very 
concerned when I heard that some of them, 
who are also imprisoned warriors, were not 
going to be recognized as political prisoners 
or POWs. Neither I nor my People want to 
work with those who will not recognize their 
own warriors. So I was pleased to hear that 
FN! and other such organizations have 
changed their views on this very critical issue. 


From the beginning of these new organi- 
zations, one of the questions | repeatedly 
asked was how they defined political prison- 
ers and prisoners of war. Some wanted to 
blanketly defineall Indian prisoners as politi- 
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cal prisoners or POWs. This I could not agree 
with. There is a certain truth to it; because of 
imperialist oppression, through socio-eco- 
nomic conditions or outright aggression 
against Indian Nations, all Indian prisoners 
are in a sense political prisoners. But I for one, 
along with all traditionalist and progressive 
Indians, cannot identify as political or justify 
in any way, someone who has, for example, 
raped a sister, molested a child, or murdered 
an elder. I decided I would have to withdraw 
my name from any organization which used 
this blanket type of definition. Again, I was 
pleased to learn that this was not going to be 
the policy of these organizations. 


My greatest disappointment, in all my 


_ years of struggle, occurred just recently, when 


I saw the lack of support for the courageous 
warriors at Oka. The knowledge that some of 
my own People failed to stand up to protest 
the invasion of Oka broke some of my spiritas 
a warrior. But it also awakened me to the 
realization that I must work harder to build 
unity among my own People and their na- 
tions. 


In today’s world, we see nations whom 
many of us considered alliesturning into new 
imperialists to join the old. We as warriors, 
and our organizations, must build our own 
foundation of unity from which to struggle, 
to protect the environment, stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons, and to resist colonialism. 
There are still a few small nations holding 
strong — but in truth, wenow have todepend 
on ourselves for sanctuary in the struggle to 
free our homelands. We must build a unity so 
strong that no matter how oppressive our 
enemy becomes, they cannot destroy it. 


Through this Tribunal, let us begin a new 
day, a new organization, a new movement. 
Let us hold our fists high, and put the oppres- 
sors on notice that we have just begun to fight, 
for not only our political prisoners and pris- 


oners of war, but for our nations and for our 
freedom. 


In the Spirit of Crazy Horse 


This was written as astatement to the Tribu- 
nal.,co 












The following two articles were written as 
statements to the Tribunal. 


As an anti-authoritarian political pris- 
oner/POW/class war prisoner, I have cho- 
sen to accept “adoption” by Freedom Now!, 
an organization helping to create the Tribu- 
nal, for a number of reasons. The criticisms 
lodged against Freedom Now! include its 
ideologically dominant theme of national- 
ism, its refusal to recognize Euro-american/ 
white people as “prisoners of war”, its seem- 
ingly insular bureaucratic methodology, and 
lack of representation for a number of views 
outsidethe dominant anti-imperialist, nation- 
alist theme. 


In my, and increasingly other folks’ 
analysis, the most effective way to overcome 
these ideologically based impediments, is to 
participate in FN! and the Tribunal, and see 
what happens. Why? In recent history, there 
has been no cohesive, recognizable, respon- 
sible, identifiable “anti-authoritarian move- 
ment”. Yes, there have been small groups and 
a vast sea of individuals involved in many 
struggles, from Earth First and other ecology 
groups, to the women’s movement, to ACT- 
UP and Central America solidarity, from the 
Black Liberation Army, to the prison aboli- 
tion movement. We are indeed everywhere. 
Because we represent so many tendencies 
and non-institutionalized political groups, our 
identity is virtually unknown to many in this 
hemisphere, much less others. We do not 
represent a segment of the “traditional left”, 
but rather a developing position. 


By refusing to participate in activities 
such as the Tribunal and FN!, we only rein- 
force that “non-existent” status. Out of sight, 
outof mind. By not participating, we reaffirm 
the narrow view, that we are all single issue, 
individualistic, and non-functional as a 
movement 


We, as anti-authoritarians, are a multi- 


-cultural movement, and we support the lib- 
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eration of all political prisoners and POWs, 
whether these prisoners are recognized by 
FN! or not. We, as a movement, are of little 
account, from their perspective. As a move- 
ment, out first goal should be to achieve rep- 
resentation, as a movement, within FN! By 
participating as an identifiable movement, 
we increase our potential to achieve this goal. 
As a “campaign”, FN! is dedicated to repre- 
sent imprisoned movement activists. It is up 
to us, to represent ourselves as a movement 


Many anti-authoritarians areon the front- 
lines of squatters’ actions, eco-actions, anti- 
fascist, anti-racist activity, etc: As our effec- 
tiveness grows, so does the potential for seri- 
ous charges and imprisonment. Campaigns 
like FN! are needed now, and for those yet to 
be imprisoned. 


Additionally, the case of Leonard Peltier 
isrepresentative of Native American struggles 
in the Americas. Numerically, Native Ameri- 
can populations are small. However, the im- 
portance of the Native American movement, 
and its historical relevance, demands that 
Leonard’s case, and the case of any other 
Native American POWs, receive our support. 


From the initial contact with Indigenous 
People in this hemisphere, African, Irish, and 
other oppressed people have sought refuge 
and been protected within the Native Ameri- 
can societies. Maroon culture, the communi- 
ties of fugitive Europeans, escaped servants 
and African slaves, are testimony to this. 
Multi-cultural, multi-racial, non-nation-state 
movements of anti-authoritarians have been 
welcomed and encouraged by Native Ameri- 
cans. The concepts of “individual rights”, 
consensus, social-ecology, modern notions of 
“freedom”, anti-capitalism, socialism, and an- 
archism, as social / political philosophies, have 
immediate and distinct roots in Indigenous/ 
Native American society. These ideas spread 


to Europe, via soldiers, sailors and intellectu- ` 


als, transforming the political map of the 
world. Mutilated by aristocracies, ruling 
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classes, and the evolution of the modern na- 
tion-state, via capitalism (capitalism itself was 
made possible by the genocide and robbery of 
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U.S., the bureaucratic morass of Europe, and 
the foundation: for the removal of ee 
aroundtheworld. = =a 


In the past, and in the present ee. 
thoritarians have struggled alongside Native 
Americans. Many of you do so, at this mo- 
ment. Whatever color our skin may be we 
have recognized our500 year old relationship 
with Indigenous/ Native American struggles, 
against colonialism, genocide, and authori- 
tarian rule. For us as ecological activists, the 
importance of Native American cultural prac- 
tices has been in transforming our views of 
urban planning, rampant, unchecked “devel- 


opment”, and industrialism. 


In addition to our participation in the 
Tribunal as anti-authoritarians, we will join 
our numbers with thoseof Native Americans, 
in a public avowal of our recognition of Na- 
tive sovereignty and of the centuries of refuge 
that Native Americans have shared with us. 
Indeed, the primary concepts of our anti- 
authoritarian perspectives, called “utopian” 
by some, are alive and in practice, in Native 
societies today. 


The case of Leonard Peltier has been 
adopted and pursued by many Native Na- 
tions and Indigenous People around the 
world. Itis a symbol of Native struggle, resis- 
tance, and survival. 


IJ am honored to be able to work with 
Leonard for the Tribunal and to know, in the 
words of our friend Bill Dunne, 


The future holds promise! 


In 1992, it will have been 500 years since 
the major contact made by Europeans with 
the continents of North and South America 
and the Caribbean Islands. As we contem- 
plate this 500th anniversary of colonialism, 
imperialism, genocide, and environmental 
exploitation and destruction, we are faced 
with many harsh realities. The cultures and 
People inhabiting these lands were taken as 


resources kom the americas), those ge _| of resources from these shores gave birth to a 





slaves, from the first contact in the Caribbean, 
and so began thecolonialenterprisein this so- — 
called “New World”. The massive extraction 





which the world has yet to extricate itself: = 


Capitalism. With the development of capital- 


ism, its engine of social control and a i 
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intersection of this 500 years of ene i 
with the 500 years of struggle against it. 


The warm welcome given the European 
explorers and colonizers by the Indigenous 
People of the Caribbean and the Americas. 
was returned by callous and rapacious geno- 
cide. Indigenous People resisted, and con- 
tinue to resist, this seemingly endless on- 
slaught. Their determined resistance has 
moved the world. The flexibility of Iroquois 
democracy and Huron society have trans- 
formed the political theories of government 
around the world. Starting with the French 
and U.S. revglutions and spreading globally, 
the right of the masses of people to participate 
in making the decisions which affect them 
was, and still is, being fought for. 


The cultures of the Indigenous People 
transformed the world’s understanding of 
social relations, via their shared ideas of free- 
dom and personal/individual dignity, social _ 
equality for all, consensus decision making, 
and autonomy for those that desire it. They 
demonstrated an intrinsic respect for and 
knowledge of the earth, which has helped 
feed many in the world today, as well as 
providing insight for the struggle to prevent 
the destruction of our planet. In contrast to 
the racial and cultural chauvinism of thecolo- 
nizers, the Indigenous People of these lands 
accepted and admire cultural diversity and 
have viewed all people, of all hues, as people, 
rather than creating categories by which to 
separate them. 


From the first colonies, soldiers, servants 
and traders found a friendly and open cul- 
ture. They viewed this asa weakness, leading 
to an easy conquest. However, from those 
first contacts, Irish slaves and servants; Afri- 
can slaves and soldiers; sailors, living in vir- 
tual servitude within colonial navies; and 
others, found allies, friends, and a new life 


continued on page 19 
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“The political struggles by New Afrikan lib- 
eration fighters to gain recognition of their status 
as Prisoners of War (POW) is not (a) personal 
question. Recognition of Prisoner of War status is 
recognition of the existence of the New Afrikan 
nation, and its war of independence. Being a POW 
says nothing about someone personally, just that 
they are a captured citizenj/soldier of the nation.” 
(False Nationalism-False Internationalism) 


The recent decision of Freedom Now to 
delete certain New Afrikan combatants and 
other Political Prisoners (PP) from their roster 
and future editions of Can't Jail the Spirit 
raises some serious questions about FN’s 
political motivations and directions. 


At it’s inception, FN presented itself as 
an organization representing PPs and POWs 
from (a) non-partisan perspective, while 


_ purporting to advance the POW and PP issue 
in its entirety. Evidently this is not turning 


out to be the case. So the first question to be 
asked is whether or not FN continues to 
-maintain the position of representing theentire 
POW and PP issue as it relates to the various 
national liberation struggles taking place in 
North America. Or has FN revised its posi- 
tion to represent (selective) POWs and PPs? 


If in fact FN claims to still maintain the 
former position as espoused at its inception, 
then it has to be asked how did the FN organi- 
zation come to the decision to delete numer- 
ous POWs and PPs from future editions of 
Can't t We geen campaign’ s roster. 







=, Phin Wiel a POW and PP 


Ojore N. Lutalo 

CN-861-59860 MCU 
Trenton State Prison 
Trenton, NJ 08625 | 


tional level back to a national level. If in fact 


_ the FN campaign is moving on the premise of 


compiling “credible dossiers” (solely) for 
consumption at Geneva, then it’s a (clear) 
case of international appeasement at the ex- 
pense of national independence movements 
here in North America. It also smacks of 
political (opportunism). Only the particular 
realities within a nation struggling for inde- 
pendence can determine whether an act is 
political or not. Certainly it can’t be deter- 
mined by foreign elements or international 
organizations. 


It’s really ironic that FN wishes to ap- 
pease the United Nations (UN) at Geneva 
when this is the same organization which 
buckled under to pressure from the U.S. 
government not (to) consider Palestine for 
statehood observer status. Nations waging a 
war of independence don’t struggle under 
the auspices of the UN or any other interna- 
tional organization or nation.. 


_ FN’s effort to tailor the POW and PP 
campaign to what they perceive to be 
presentable for the United Nations (UN) 
opportunistically offers up national libera- 
tion struggles in the favor of international 
appearance. The POW and PP issue itself 


_ doesn’t stand alone outside of the independ- 
ence movement, but rather is an integral part 


of the whole reality of waging a war of inde- 
pendence. So, to place the POW and PP issue 
in a narrow sterile light is taking it out of its 


(correct) political context. 


’ 
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Menn the New Afrikan Independ- | 
_ ence movement (NAIM) has long ago re- | 
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with the realities and conditions of the New 
Afrikan nation. No narrow or liberal defini- 
tion was ever adopted. The prospects of New 
Afrikan combatants (correcting) drug dealers 
has always been a (clear) political objective 
regardless of what the international commu- 
nity may think. National independence 
struggles aren’t subordinate to international 
organizations and they surely don’tendeavor 
to form clientele relationships with interna- 
tional organizations, for FN to come along at 
this late stage and impose its definition on 
other people undercuts the political resolve 
these struggling people have reached on the 
PP and POW issue. It is an act of political 
usurpation, as no organization can determine 
the realities for another in a national inde- 
pendence struggle. 


If FN actually stands in solidarity with 
national independence movements, then it 
must respect the respective national inde- 
pendence movements (own) definitions of its 
POWs and PPs, as opposed to (arrogantly) 
imposing FN’s narrow definition and foster- 
ing the U.S. government's allegations that all 
prisoners within the confines of concentra- 
tion camps here in Amerika are (criminals). 


The campaign should grasp the fact that 
in advancing any aspect of national liberation 
which the POW and PP issue is just one, 
expediency ultimately leads to opportunism. 


In any case, we do not expect the func- 
tionaries of FN to correct their incorrect think- 
ing and actions, so it’s our position that we 
don’t give or accept half-assed support. 


Reprinted from Prison News Service #24 
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tion: 


Militants arrested and convicted 


The whole POW vs. PP question 

seems kind of silly to begin with. The 

US seems to be the only country this 
“debate” is taking place in. 


I propose a simple enough defini- 


Ana Lucia Gelabert 
#384484 CB-2-40 
Rt 4 Box 800 
Gatersville, TX 
76528 


29 October 1990 
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The goal of revolutionaries should 


be to build cadre. This will be done by 
_ educating and raising political consci- 


ousness among social prisoners. The 
ones best suited for this are POW’s and 
PPs. 


For any revolutionary movement 
to grow and expand it must be able to 
replace its cadre’s faster than they are 


captured orkilled. Thereare no neutral 


grounds or places. If we do not seek to 
build our cadre and control within 
them, by default we abandon it to 
capitalists and organized racists of the 
Aryan Nations type who have/are 


actively recruiting in the gulags. Right 


now overa million Amerikkkans arein 
prison. This number will undoubtedly 
rise this decade as we are in the midst 
of the largest prison expansion in his- 


tory right now. With the over-crowd-. 


ing there will be increased violence, 
uprisings, etc. It will be a time to make 
a difference if it will blind outburst like 
in the 50’s or will it be a controlled, 
measured response to obtaining spe- 
cific goals and the betterment of condi- 
tions? [ts up to us to make it happen. 


It is no coincidence that many of 


today’s POW’s and PP’s started out as 
social prisoners themselves. In the 
gulags there is no facade of bourgeois 
democracy or liberalism. Its capitalist 
fascism in all its brute force and ugli- 


ness. Even the most recaltricant lumpen 
elements “know” there is “something 
wrong” with the system. It is a matter 
of educating, articulating and focussing 
these potential cadres, this most be a 
priority. 


In the late 60’s great social up- 
heaval peaked throughout the indus- 
trial world. Without exception militant 
progressive forces did not “seize the 
time” to take action. Instead, it took 
several years, until 1972-77, until most 
got “off the ground” so to speak, by 
which time the social forces that gave 
birth to the struggle, i.e. the anti-war 
movement, civil rights struggle, etc., 
were already ebbing. 


Capitalism goes through periodic 
economic and political crises. Another 
one will occur again. Will we be pre- 


pared to take advantage of it this time: 


or will it slip past like 1968 did? Wecan 
start preparing for this by building a 
progressive prisoners movement. 

l read that in Geneva the FN! dele- 


gation met with several government 
delegations. One of them being the Is- 


amic Republic of Iran. In view of the. 


Iranian regimes treatment of prison- 
ers, especially the Marxist-Leninist var- 
icty, with torture and brutal conditions 
being the norm and the recent execu- 


tion of 1000’s of prisoners having re- 


ceived almost no protest. I think such 
association does more harm than good. 


for armed action against class enemies 
or its state appendages are POW’s. 


Militants that are victims of CO- 
INTELPRO setups, grand jury resist- 
ers, supporters convicted of sustain- 
ing /assisting POW’s, etc., should be 
PP’s. 


Ed Mead points out the contradic- 
tion of FN’s position on this in greater 


- detail. But to consider some to be a 


“political prisoner” because they were 
convicted by a racist jury and areinno- 
cent of the charges against them trivi- 
alizes the whole PP/POW concept. 


Inracist, capitalist Amerikkka few 


-of us got a “fair trial” (prisoners, ask 


yourself this: how many prisoners 
accused of a Class A felony do you 
know of that got a “fair trial” with no 
perjury, government misconduct, etc.?) 
To this extent we would all be “Politi- 
cal Prisoners”; our “crime”? To have 
been born in Amerikkka and of the 
wrong class, the wrong color, the 
wrong race, etc. 


Instead, those of us in this posi- 
tion should be referred to as social 
prisoners (if necessary with theappro- 
priate prefix: Marxist, Anarchist, Na- 
tionalist, etc.). With clearly defined 
definitions and goals we can advance 
faster and farther once we know where 
we're going and how we're going to 
get there. oo 





Dear Bulldozer, 


Inresponseto your noteand PNScommunique of 22/ 
10/90 in regards to Freedom Now!, I submit the following 
answers to the questions you numbered: 


1) | suppose there is ro8efi for most anything, as long 
as the prisoners involved go along with it. 


2) All prisoners who are imprisoned for their political 
beliefs and /or militancy and all those whosee their prison 
term extended or their stay more harsh for their beliefs 
should be included. 


3) If you refer to the Freedom Now! campaign, I think 
not since it’s mainly a mainstream liberal effort that has 
nothing to do with revolution. 


4) The prisoners themselves, and no one else! 


5) That FN!’s character is petty bourgeois, that it is 
middle class, aimed at boosting the egos or “political 
personality” of those involved and not at really liberating 
prisoners. 


6) lam afraid the Tribunal follows the tail set forth by 


FN!. 
7) No. 


8) No, they are using political prisoners for their own 
ends. 


9) No. Nor those of any political prisoners that Iknow 
of. In fact, most militant prisoners with whom I have 
contact would not go along with such PiliStinism ”ex- 
clusivity”... 


Best regards to all in PNS. <o 


Es Te ee ee 
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Inthis article (circulated last year as Free- 
dom Now! — A Slogan For Our Times? Opinion 
and Analysis) | will be raising two political 
questions for consideration by progressive 


_ prisoners and their outside supporters. The 


first of these has to do with the continuing 
validity of the currently accepted definition 
of POW (as used in connection with captured 
combatants in US prisons). And, secondly, I 
would like to generate some discussion of the 
wisdom of a campaign that puts the bulk of 
our limited resources behind the slogan of 
“Freedom Now!”. 


Political prisoners in North America have 
traditionally served their terms of imprison- 
ment with an emphasis On one of two ap- 
proaches to doing time. The first method is 
historically more popular and is widely prac- 
ticed today; it consists of quietly doing one’s 
term with the objective of getting out of prison 
as soon as possible. This approach was used 
by the Smith Act defendants when they were 
sent to prison in the 1940's. Alleged atom spy 
Martin Sobel and the Puerto Rican national- 
ists of the ‘50’s were also examples of this 
trend. 


The second method of doing time, and 
the one dominant from the late ‘60’s through 


the ‘70s, places primacy on raising the politi- 
cal consciousness of social prisoners and the 


building of a revolutionary prisoners’ move- 


' ment. Getting one's own self out of prison 


(through legal channels} was a secondary 
consideration. I am a product of, and advo- 
cate for, this second school of thought. 


I was arrested TESS a 1976, durin 
nsuccess 
tion by the George ion Bagade, The Bri- 
gade provided armed support for Seattle’s 
left. The group was operational for about four 
years. Examples of GJB actions include the 
bombing of the headquarters of the Depart- 


D 
a 2 
- 


ment of Corrections in support of struggling 


prisoners at Walla Walla. The group also 
bombed the FBI in Tacoma and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs office in Everett, as part of an 
effort to draw the attention of the feds from 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud reservations, which 
at the time were being invaded by govern- 


ment agents. Of the six Brigade members 


eventually captured, only three remain in 
prison.) Since that time I have considered 
myself a proletarian prisoner of the global 
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class war (regardless of how quietly that “war” 
smolders today). 


After my conviction and sentence I was 
sent to Washington State Penitentiary at Walla 
Walla, where necessity required that I imme- 
diately start the process of organizing my 
fellow prisoners. While driven by the need to 
stop prisoner-on-prisoner rape, I was also 
implementing the teachings of George 
Jackson. 


The prison, said comrade George, “is one 
of the strongest institutions supporting the 
totalitarian state. We haveto destroy its effec- 
tiveness, and that’s what the prison move- 
ment is all about. The (state’s) idea is to iso- 
late, eliminate, liquidate the dynamic sec- 
tions of the overall movement, the protago- 
nists of the movement. What we've got to do 
is prove it won't work. We've got to organize 
resistance once we're inside, give them no 
peace, turn the prison into just another front 
of the struggle...” 


I was not alone in those days, as there 
were 211 captured combatants in US prisons 
and we were all prisoners of war. One of the 
most active of the POW’s was Jalil Abdul 
Muntauin, who was at that time leading the 
fight against legalized prison slavery. An- 
other of Jalil’s projects was the drafting of 
what was then a historic petition to the United 
Nations. This petition was circulated and 


_ Signed by prisoners across the country. The 
document contained what I believe was the © 


original criterion for what constituted a POW 


_ inthe US, and that ' definition had nothing to 


| do witl ag gon lu ivity of na iona l ibera ation, 
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Morales used it in court.) 


There was no problem at all over who 
was and who wasn’t a POW until the at- 
tempted expropriation by, and capture of, the 
Revolutionary Armed Task Force at Nyack in 
late 1981. It was then that two white members 
of the Task Force, Judy Clark and David 
Gilbert, claimed the same POW statusas their 
New Afrikancodefendants. Both ofthem were 
then subjected to intense criticism for claim- 
ing POW status because they were not part of 


the national liberation struggle, but merely 


fought in solidarity with that struggle. Clark 
and Gilbert were forced to back down into 
what has now become a different status, that 
of political prisoner. 


Whereas once any radical busted with a 
gun in one hand and a bomb in the other was 
automatically a POW. Today that decision is 
made on the basis of race. Take a look at the 
second edition of Can't Jail The Spirit and you 
will discover that I am the only white listed as 
a POW (because I insisted). All others are 
listed as PPs. The new definition clearly makes 
no sense. My case is like a lot of others. Mark 
Cookis convicted of robbing the same bankas 
me, we ostensibly belonged to the same or- 
ganization and shared the same political goals. 
He is black and I am white. Under today’s 
definitions he would be a POW and I would 
not. Does that make sense? 


The illogical POW/PP definitions were 
introduced into the prison movement by the 


- Puerto Rican and Black nationalists revolu- 


tionaries of the 1980’s. While | wrote several 
letters of protest, there was no widespread 
objection to this new situation. Another dif- 
ference between the captured combatants of 
the ‘70s and those of the ‘80s is that the latter 
did not seem to care much for the slogan of 
fighting back (mass organizing) on the inside. 
Their slogan is free all POWs and PPs. Their 
resources do not go into building’a prison 
movement, but rather into committees to free 
themselves. The greatest expression of this 
effort is represented in an organization called, 
aptly enough, Freedom Now!. 






that context Et much later, when walkin 


FN!s definition of POW /PP status is the 
newer and more narrow one. The definition 
was Originally debated a good deal within the 
group, but that appears to have stopped. FN! 
performs highly valuable work in the area of 


educating human rights organizations about. 


the existence and plight of PPs in the U.S. 
They have sent delegations to the U.N. in 
Geneva, they publish a newsletter, and con- 
duct many other functions vital to the inter- 
ests of POW’s and PP’s. Indeed, FN!’s ongo- 
ing work is starting to have a positive impact 


in terms of public awareness. 


On the negative, side, however, FN! has 
not only refused to recognize class war pris- 
oners as legitimate POW’s, they’ve subse- 
quently gone on to even further narrow their 
definition of who qualifies as either a POW or 
PP. As a result of this latest definition many 
individuals formerly supported by FN! were 
unceremoniously dropped. White prisoner 
Bill Dunne was one who was knocked off the 
list. Bill sacrificed his freedom in an effort to 
bust his captured comrades out of jail. Caught 
himself, he was sent to Walla Walla from 
where he published the Washington Prisoners’ 


_ News Service and otherwise struggled for 


prisoner rights. His reward was an involun- 


tary out-of-state transfer to Marion, Illinois, . 


where he’s been publishing another prisoner- 
oriented newsletter for the past several 
year.There are many similar stories: Don 
Taylor, a New African POW of the De Mau 


‘Mau has been excluded from FN’s listas have 
Danny Atteberry and Larry Giddings, and 


many other prisoner activists with long histo- 
ries of struggle both inside and out.. 


As you can see, the question of individ- 
ual qualification for inclusion on FN’s POW / 
PP list is quite complex. This problem is made 
even more difficult by the narrow, nationalis- 
tic definition that effectively excludes deserv- 
ing class war prisoners name on the list 


AEGNE ofthe 70s. It TI that we should 
also feel just a little embarrassed at having so 
meekly submitted to such sharp line draw- 
ing. A Red Army Faction POW I correspond 
with rightly laughed at the rigid definition 
antics of our movement. If he were here, 
rather than in Germany, he would not be a 
POW any longer. The same is true of POWs in 
France’s Direct Action, Italy’s Red Brigades, 
etc. 


The question of who’s on the list and 
who isn’t (and who’sa POW and who’sa PP) 
is an important one that a lot of people are 
discussing. But | don’t think it is the central 
question confronting political prisoners in 
North America. A more substantial issue, it 
seems to me, is that of the correct slogan 
(theoretical guide to action) to be used during 
this period. At present there are only two 
serious contenders: On the one hand there is 


` the call of Comrade George to organize and 


build on the inside, and on the other there is 
the more modern slogan of seeking an early 
release from prison. While these two objec- 
tives are not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
they each express counterposing priorities. 
At present the human and material resources 
are going into the demand for FN!. 


I am of course in favour of trying to 


rebuild the prison movement. I do not think 
we can continue to ignore the countless daily 
outrages being committed against the minds 
and bodies of social prisoners. Moreover, I 
believe that we as revolutionaries owe it to 
the masses of the class and national struggles 
to address, as only we can, the pressing prob- 
lem of poor-on-poor crime. And finally, in as 
much as there will be a social movement ih 
America again, it is important for us on the 
inside to make the prisons as secure as pos- 
sible (from racist gangs, etc.) for the next 
generation of PPs. 


The debate over slogans (and by implica- 
tion that of definitions) will not be won or lost 
through any clever twist of words. It will 
instead be decided by the flow of resources. 
FN! does important work and must continue 
to be supported, even by their critics on the 
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_ inside. The resources of those who would 


carry on the traditions of Comrade George 
come not from the movement on the streets, 
but rather from the more advanced element 
of political prisoners and their families in the 
See The ae begins, at least in 


Valt, Cwsict aime 2G NOt at Do! itical 


| prisoners, but toward IE TMOTe Progressive” 


pr 


social PaSa sand their loved ones on the 
outside. 


Dissatisfaction with FN’s definitions, on 


aes Se fae 


the priorities of the nationalist revolutionar- 


ies of the 1980s, are not going to be resolved 
by mere disgruntledness. As with all things 
political, resolution is going to require the 
exercise of subjective will by those seeking 


change. And given the times, the use of that 


energy will have to be exercised in objective 
conditions that are less favorable. How many 
political prisoners areevenremotely prepared 


to sacrifice their relative comforts for another 
push forward? | suspect there are enough to 


warrant theeffort. Weneed only gather, share 
and focus our resources. co 3 


Paul Wrightand Ed Mead produce Prisoners’ 
Legal News. This magazine is well worth 
reading for anyone interested in prisons. Legal 
case summaries are provided. Write to either Ed 
or Paul at the addresses with their articles. 


William Africa cont. from page 15 


beginning to develop aid to a broader based 
anti-prison movement. 


7) have had very little contact with FN}, 
sol cannot say any morethan they have made 
their newsletters available to me.I have not 
asked of anything from Freedom Now! so | 
have been refused nothing by them. 


8) Again] have had very limited contact 
with FN! so I cannot speak on this issue. 


9) Again I have not had the contact with 
FN! to have asked them of anything that they 
would have to articulate for me. I have sent 
them some information concerning “the 


~ MOVE organization” to clarify our position 


along with some suggestions for the Tribunal 


indictments. I can not answer this question : 


until I receive a response from them to the 
issues Į raised. oo 
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Giddings continued from page 18 


among the Indigenous People of these lands. 


“Maroon” communities — mixed societies 


| _ whicheither merged with Indigenous pcople 


via intermarriage, or autonomous enclaves 
which operated as allies — proliferated. 


First as slaves, servants, and poor rebels, 


_ then as entire communities of self-liberated 


Maroons, we have struggled alongside In- 
digenous Native Americans against the colo- 
nizers and imperialists. For 500 years, our 
history has merged with that of Indigenous 
Native Americans. We recognize this struggle 


- as one of — and for — our own liberation 
_ from the tyranny of Euro-Imperialism, and 


from any other source from which it may 


_ arise. We are anti-authoritarians; we repre- 
- sent many cultures and we may be of any 


racial background imaginable. We have been 
at war for 500 years, and we continue to 
struggle fora multicultural, multiracial world, 
without regard to the political boundaries of 
the modern nation-state. 


On my personal history, I was born in 
Bavaria, in 1952, toa Silesian refugee mother, 


and a U.S. soldier father. My father’s family 
name, Giddings, is one that arrived in Massa- 


chusetts in 1638. In those 350 years, the Gid- 


_ dings family proliferated, and itcounts among 
its members Native Americans, Africans, 


Puerto Ricans, and many, many more. 


To know history is to know ourselves. I 
am, without question, a product of the five 
centuries of cultural and genetic mixture aris- 


_ ing from this soil. Like New Africans, Puerto 


Ricans, and others, | recognize the spirit, and 
material fact, of Maroon culture as my own. I 
do not struggle to merely “support” the lib- 


_ eration of * other tee and other nations. 

i yself, ey nee ae 
iis range its forms. Still we struggle, we 
continueto exist, and we grow..Asanindivid- 
„ual, L amda 
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poverty, imprisonment, and environmental 
destruction are better prepared and presented 


-by others. The state of the world in general 


and this continent in particular are well- 


: known. U.S. imperialism — economic, mili- 
_tary, and cultural — blends with the imperi- 
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alisms of other nation-states, although it may 
also dominate many of them. 


The anti-authoritarian movement ex- 
tends beyond the boundaries of the United 
States and exists in many other nation-states. 
As conscious participants in a war with ecol- 
ogically destructive, economically oppressive, 
and socially authoritarian ruling classes, we 
who are prisoners, are “prisoners of war”, 
though the United Nations may not recog- 
nize this. There are many of us, though this 
gathering may not reflect this. Though I rep- 
resent no specific organization, | feel a deep 
responsibility to all anti-authoritarians: pris- 


_ oners, laborers, radical ecologists, and activ- 


ists working in virtually every cultural and 
socio-political sphere. 


As do others who are assessing the envi- 
ronmental destruction wrought by theindus- 
trial and technologically dominant nation- 
states, anti-authoritarians recognize the deep 
significance of Indigenous, Native American 
cultures to ensuring survival for the planet. 
Implicit in that recognition isthe demand that 
we all recognize and join the struggle of the 
Indigenous People of these continents. For 
500 years, Native Americans have given ref- 
uge to those struggling against oppression. 
Necessity demands, and history informs us, 
that there can be no liberation, no true revolu- 
tion, without understanding that the Native 
American struggle forms the basis of unity in 
North, South, Central America and the Carib- 
bean. The recognition of Native American 
sovereignty is recognition for all those strug- 
gling in this area. 


The U.S. government has done every- 


thing in its power to keep separated all of us 
‘who struggle against colonialism. It has util- 


ized racial codes and imprisonment. It has 
Written usoutofits “history” books, branded 
“terrorists”, and confronted us with op- 


rooted in the recognition of Native American 
sovereignty, is multicultural, multiracial, and 
ecologically aware. 


My imprisonment isa result of thisaware- 
ness, and the struggle to achieve its realiza- 
tion. The struggle continues. 





Dunne continued from page 13 


“Tribunal”. Is there, and has there ever been, 
any doubt as to the intent and verdict? Does not 
implying that there might not be such doubts 
affect the credibility of the organizers / partici- 


pants? Does it not raise concerns over their 


concept of justice and the system for which they 
struggle? These problems, however, are not 


prohibitive, given the context. 


Regarding FN, I have articulated my differ- 
ences with, and criticism of, that organization at 
great lengthin PNS. Essentially, they comedown 
to the exclusionary definitions of PP/POW it 
uses and the arbitrary character thereof; its re- 


-fusal to grant the constituency it claims any 


representation or input into its operation; the 


arrogance and secrecy of its operation; its lack of 


responsiveness and accountability. 


6) Yes, the Tribunal can elicit attention that 
it will be unable to keep locked onto its appar- 
ently narrow agenda. As mentioned, it can also 
be a source of connections and networking, the 
products of which are not constrained by the 


Tribunal agenda. If the Tribunal is to become an 


institution, it will have to change, but it has 


anly appears. 


-value beyond the cost of its problems as it cur- 


7) No. I received occasional copies of min- 


utes of meetings, mostly months late, and a few 
other FN documents, but have apparently been ` 
_ a droppee from the mailing list for some time. 


Never was any correspondence! sent answered, 


_ except fora card saying that it would be, about 
a year or so ago. Some months ago a letter in 
_ Tesponse to my missive declining “adoption” 


arrived saying that someone had been assigned to 
discuss the matter with me. The discussion still 
waits. Neither has FN responded in anything 
remotely approaching an adequate manner the 


questions | raised about it. 


8) No, based on my experience, FN has neither 
responded to any of my criticisms or changed 
anything in recognition thereof. It has done a few 
things that were clearly inappropriate, such as its 
unilateral deletions of people from Can't Jail The 
Spirit and abolition of its political prisoners com- 
mission. It has also mischaracterized my criticisms 
in its minutes and refused to acknowledge its er- 


rors. 


9) FN has done some very good work in pub- 
licizing the existence of political prisoners and 
POWs in the American Gulag Archipelago. It has 
also done some good work with its urgent action 
bulletin network, which Dr. Alan Berkman, for ` 
instance, credits with focusing life-saving atten- 
tion on his case. | understand FN also has a news- 
letter, but, never having seen a copy, don’t know 
whether it has “articulated my concerns or inter- 
ests.” | don’t know that it has doneanything else in 
that vein, but given its practice, I suspect not. 


I hope the foregoing has been of some use to 
you. | am always open to further discussion of any 
and all of these matters. The issue of political 
prisoners and POWs is far too important to be 
ignored or left solely in the hands of people who 
will mishandle it. As Leonard Peltier notes in his 
statement totheTribunal, thereis something wrong 
with people who do not recognize their warriors. 
and, I would add, with a movement that does not 
recognizeand support those victimized initsname. 


The future holds promise! > 


gi , 


ui one Seer and | 





truly, a new ror rising. This new orid d tenine ako would represent the vari- 





Jan/31/91 
Dear Sisters and Brothers 


The Freedom Now! Network re- 
cently invited Bo Brown, a member of 
Out of Control, to participate in a Net- 
work- event scheduled sometime in 
March. Bo is and has always been a very 
out butch lesbian. A former political 
prisoner, Bo has done work for and 
about political prisoners and POWSs for 
twenty years. She did eight years in fed- 
eral penitentiaries for her activities with 
the George Jackson Brigade, a clandes- 
tineorganization operating out of Seattle 
in the 1970's. 


Out of Control has worked with FN! 
since it was first formed approximately 
two years ago. In that time, both as an or- 
ganization and certain of us individu- 
ally, have had to endure a series of 
homophobic incidents. The first glaring 
incident occurred during a press confer- 
ence announcing the formation of FN!, 
held in New York in Dec/88. The press 
conference was planned to include ex- 
political prisoners. Bo was present but 
not invited to sit with the other com- 
rades. A formal criticism was presented 
to FN! by Out of Control. Individuals 
claimed this was an “oversight”, but there 
was never any acknowledgement of the 


criticism from the organization. 


| Bo was also not invited to attend the 
~ Fecent =- Meldi in New York. When 
ap proached one of = 


sponse wasagain to | 


ous North American prisoners and their 
movements. Out of Control was not ap- 
proached in the process. One thing we 
can be sure of is that the response, “over- 


Response, cont. from page 12 


‘ POW which includes some but excludes 
many others. This fact, along with the 
way the Tribunal was handled and the 

_ ambivalence we all feel as a result, has 
caused us (as these situations often do) to 
take a “back to basics” approach to the 
whole issue. 


We, along with FNs harshest critics 
on the inside, do not of course want to 
dissociate ourselves from the construc- 
tive efforts of both FN! and the Tribunal, 
and we wish them both the greatest suc- 
cess. At the same time, we see a need to 
return to the elementary basics of analy- 
sis with regard to oppression and libera- 
tion. Because imprisonment presents its 
own special difficulties in organizing (in 
having to rely on chosen representatives 
on the outside), theemancipation of PPs/ 
POWs can be achieved only (first) by the 
PPs/POWs themselves and (second) by 
the resistance movements. 


This makes the definition of a PP/ 
POW itself an inalienable right of resis- 
tance movements and their captured 
combatants. PPs/POWs should not be 
sacrificed on the altar of a campaign that 
grooms only the most “wholesome” pris- 
oners for UN recognition. Whatever the 
resulting value of such a campaign, it 
‘should not come at the expense of build- 
ing a grass-roots, anti-prison movement 
of which the prison itself is another front. 
Different movements will have differ- 
enceapproaches and correspondingly dif- 


Out of Control 


3543 18th St. Box 30 


San Francisco, CA 94110 


“, was homophobic. Bo’s own her- 
story and the herstory of thestruggle that 
Out of Control has waged with FN! over 
the issue of homophobia leaves no doubt 


sight’ 


- that we are being marginalized. The 


suggestion that Bo was inadvertently 
glossed over as a candidate is really to 
hard to believe, particularly when she 
spoke at a pre-Tribunal event in Dec/89. 


Overa yearago, Out of Control chose 
not to participate at FN! meetings in the 
Bay Area and totally withdrew from re- 
lating to the organization on the national 
level. It was only with the advent of the 
(local San Francisco) Network that we 
once again made an organizational com- 
mitment. 


We are committed to fight for the 
freedom of all political prisoners and 
therefore plan to continue our struggle 
against homophobia within the Move- 
ment. Out of Control recognizes the dif- 
ferences between the local Network and 
National FN! and understands that the 
connection between the two is currently 
in process. Both forums are nonetheless 
connected. Because we work ona day-to- 
day basis with people in the local net- 
work we want assurances that there is a 
continued building of trust and respect 
through open dialogue. We want recog- 
nition that anti-lesbian and anti-gay in- 
sights are never mere “oversights”. Part 
of our work is to fight against lesbian 
invisibility not only for ourselves but 


_ also for our lesbian sisters, especially 
- political prisoners, inside. = 


In struggle for better and better days. 


Bo, Julie and Blue 
for Out of Control co 





ferent definitions. Wetherefore feel it most 
desirable that any organization which 
works with and claims to represent a 
variety of movements be flexible enough 
to include them all. 3 


We feel most comfortable with al- 
lowing these criticisms to stand while at 
the same time, we repeat, not turning our 
backs on the constructive endeavours of 
the Tribunal and FN!. We aspire to have 
the courage to question and challenge 
absolutely everything that touches upon 
our work — including, when it proves 
necessary, our own assumptions. Finally, 
we wish to thank FN! and all the Tribunal 
organizers for the incredible amount of 
work that must have been necessary to 
organize the Tribunal. © 
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